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. . "■ PREFACE ■ 

. . This project, LINKING THE PROGRAMS OF SCOUTING AND THE SCHOOL* FOR . 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF CAREER EDUCATION s, was conducted to fulfill a *ttl>-contract 
with the .Boy. Scouts of America, and was part of their CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR SCOUTING, a project funded by the O, Office of Education, Oty'tci of 
Qareer Education, t 

The linkage pnoj^ct described herein was conductad by the Instructional 
and Training Systems Program of the Far Wast Laboratory for Educational Research 
and^Oevalopment concurrently with a major project funded -by the U.S. Office 
of Education, Office of Environmental Education* The environmental education 
project was also concerned with linking programs of the formal mid nonformal 
educational sectors , but with an environmental, rather than careers education 
emphasis, ^ r / . , 

The cmtent and depth of th| .aresr education linkage project was made 
possible only by Its position with respect to the environmental education linkage 
-project/ While Information! regarding program content {i ;e. career education 
and environmental education) could not be transferred from one project to the 
otherj information and findings pertinent to interorgamzatlonal linkage was 
applicable to both projects. The* resulting "exchange contributed significantly^ v. 
to the career education project, which benefitted f rom* the base provided by 
the environmental education project.. 

This report is organic in three parts, PART ONE, REPflRT* ON THE PROJECT , 
contains two sections: Section *l ,;Overvigw of the Project, presents a general ... 
approach to the .project", project goals and objectives; project phases; and 
Interactions between Far West Laboratory and' numbers of the SCOUTING/USA 
national staff, Secti on II, 7LDescPlpt1ott_qf the Project, presents, a discussion 

, - i • : , " • 



of the project phases of research, analysis and model design; pllotactivlties, 

and evaluation! and presents findings, analysis. Interpretation, and recommendations,- 

PART* TWO f CHARACTERISTICS OF A ttflERAl MODEL AND ITS APPlVcATION TO THE 
ALAMEDA PROJECT, presents In Section I , thegeneral ilnkaae modal which is 
applicable to general linkage efforts between toruial and n on formal educational 
agencies; and ? in Section II , the application of this general model* to a specific 
situation, as documented In the pilot program' conducted between Alameda, California 
Schools and Scciit Council , Th*$- latter section Includns rindings and recom- 
mendations which grew out of that pilot project, and thus provides the most 
specific information for tho development of procedural guides which might be used 
to accwiiplUh linkage program in SCOUTING/USA In the future, 

?&Vt THREE, DOCUMENTS mPOmm ON THE CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS OF 
SCCoTINti/USA, include? the following three documents: Study Report on Career 

E£ u r .Men Content in Un it bevel Materials of the tub Scouting Division of 
^CQUJ ItHiMBi Study Report on Career Educr n Co ntent In Un it Level Materials 
M iM Scout ing Di vision of SCQUTaNG/USA : and a Career Seminar Resource Packet 
U^pUring level). The first two documents were developed as a result of the 
application cf oft;- ste*> specified In ihe linkage model* that of identifying 
goals and objectives of the linkage-relevant program, The Career Seminar Resource 
Packet Is a prototype version of a procedural guide for use by Exploring 
Executives in conducting Career Semijiars—one kind of linkage arrangement 
already conducted by some Exploring programs* 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

i i 

This project LINKING THE PROGRAMS OF SCOUTING AND THE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF CAREER' EDUCATION was conducted at the request of the Boy Scputs 
of America '{SCOOTING/USA) th^t a s fnWv undertaken p^plorvig v/nys to 
strengthen collaboration between Scouting and schools for the purpose of im- 
proving and extending the career education programs of both agencies . This ^ 
effort was part of a larger project conducted by Scouts --funded- by the U,3, Office 1 
of Educatlon-^to study the place" of career education in the total Scouting program. 

The Instructional and Training Systems (ITS) Program of Ear West Laboratory 
(FWL) , in response to the Scout requests developed the basic plan fdr a linkage 
project and' served as the facilitating organization, ^Jn this ro!6* ITS st^ff 
coordinated^ the interaction among the various groups, * Program Director was 
Bela Ban&thy and prpject Coordinator was Dru Robinson* * .- * ^ 

SCOOTING/USA was represented at the national Jevel by. membSrs of the staff, 
cpneerned with career education on the three levels: Exploring was represented 
by Audrey Clough; Scouting by Richard Dutchen and Cub Scouting by Russell ^illiams 
Project Coordinator was Ivan Stafford and, upon his retirement in Tate winter, the. 
Coordinator position was assumed bj Forrest McVi car, ,. * 

With direction from national Scotft staff members, the ITS project staff 
approached a Set . Council *and Unified School- District in Alameda, California, 
These two groups were invited to participate in the year-long project (September 5 
19/6 to August* 197/) to design , .develop s test,, and report on a general linkage . 
and collaboration model and on possible school/Scout linkages arrangements 
that might be generated through Implementation of the morfel , 

At the same time., the, JTS program staff was conducting a larger linkage 
project' with the Alameda groups, focusing on environmental education programs, 



s 



if 
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The knowledge base and general model specifications for linking formal an^ 
nonformal educallof 
education projects . 



nonformal educational agencies were applicable to bath the career and environmental 



r I 

The career 'education linkage project ,was conducted in six stages. Those 1 



staoK and th^lr significant nutcomm nr& discussed below: 

During the RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS stafje, project staff gathered, studied, 
and interpreted literature on interorganlzational t linkages , and relateej that 1 
information to the problem area of formal /nonformal educational agency linkages* 
Linkage information indicated, that two basic requirements of any linkage model 
were those of coherence—which would enable the model to sustain operations-- 
and adaptability— which woulcf enable the model to adjust to changing requirements 
and demands, > , * s 

The knowledge base developed during this stage contributed to motiel design 
and to project decisions .throughout the- year. The base was continual iy^ modified . 
and ^dded to as new Information became available,^ 

During the DESIGN stage s the overall specifications for the general model 
were produced, A study of overlapping as well as unique goals and program domains 
led to; the* consideration of alternative I1nkage/in t tegrat1grn configurations, Thesr 
were submitted to represent atives^of participating agencies for comment - ^ 

AlWneda school and Scout people who were .Interested in the project were 
Invited to form a Design Committee to contribute to the ffiodel design and provide 
ongoing professional Input. The resulting group, Composed of some seventeen people 
representing various levels in both organlzaUfiiis /mat regularly throughout 'the 
project year. National Scout" input >Ss provided periodically by visits from 

1 * "V ' -■ 4 

_ : •-[ . , 

representatives from the national staff.' The contribution of the Design Committee 
throughout the project was significant. . 
, During the DEVELOPMENT stage, project staff and Design Committee members 



worked togethW to plan the pilot test program, Including the steps necessary 
for implementation, While career educatfofi was viewed as being mostr effectively 
aftd meaningfully conducted in the context of real life, ft became apparent that 
planning and coordination activities necessary to provide such a context re- 
quired a good deal nf r >taff t.1m« from both aqonoies . 

It 1 was also agreed, that^ to be successful, linkage arrangements between 
programs require a certain level of existing program development. Consequently* 
the linkage program which developed In Alameda focused mainly on the high school/ 
Exploring and^secondarijy s middle school /Scouting levels where both agencies already 

s 

conducted career education programs, On the other hand, little was achieved 
%t\ the elementary/Cub Scouting level, where because of the age group Involved, 
career education content has low priority in both organizations^ 

During the IMPLEMENTATION stage, members of the Design Corroittee carried 
out the six-week pilot test program, The main program which developed was a 
series of events that provided a ysmal 1 jroup of students/Scouts with^xperlences 
relevant to careers in energy ar^d land use, Entitled the Alameda Community 
Career Awareness (ACCAP) Project, the environmental emphases was chosen to 
coordinate the career education project with 1 tS sister linkage pr^eet^ emphasising 
environmental ^education. Through ACCAP, twenty-five students/Scouts took field 
tfcips, heard speakers and participated in hands-ori activities designed to enable 
them to fulfill Merit Badge and skill award requirements, and to make contributions 
to school classes. 

The ACCAP program .was judged exp^ns i Ve in terms ot staff time arid effort, 
and thus provided a cautionary note that poter.tial demands on personnel be an 
important consideration in. thinking .about a linkage plan, However s the program ' 
was judged by student/Scout participants, their parents, selected teachers, and 
Design Committee members as generally successful. 
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Also during the above th re* stages (Design* Developmenti and implementation)^ 
project staff produced three cidcuqonts that contributed to the Unkags program 

and which now provide Scouting with information relevant to the enhancement of 

i 

their emerging career education program, - s , • 

Two St^j^J^^rts analyze 4 the career education nbntent nf the unit level 
materials of Cub Scouting and Scouting programs respectively, and maris specific 
and detailed recommendations for Improving the career education contont through 
revisions and additions, The documents grew out of the finding previously 
indicated that successful linkage requires both organizations to have strong 
content-related programs. . " k 

* At the Scouting level f career education content exists in many materials s 
notably the Merit Badge pamphlets, but there is a. need to label it as such and 
to adopt a career education -framework. Attention to the development of a 
Scouting career education program Is especially important at the 

Cub Scouting level, where, as indicated earlier, career education is minimal, 

\ I • 

The third document was developed for use on the Exploring level* where * 

»„ , • 

career education concepts are a basic program component. This document 1s a 
step*by-step preceduraL-ftflde for use by an Exploring Executive In organizing 
and conducting career seminar programs in high schools —one kind of linkage 
activity currently Infuse by some Councils, This prototype Career Seminar Resource 
Packet w'as pilot-tested In the Alameda project, and revisions based on feedback' 
from project participants were made, 

The EVALUATION stags, ongoing throughout year, provided information for 
decision-making 1n the course of the project and for judging the overall worth 
of the project outcomes. Information was collected by such means as. questionnaires, 
Interviews* daily logs, observations, and. the Design Coirnilttee meetings where 
opinions, attitudes, experiences aadjdeas were expressed, . 
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Throughout the projects Design Committee members were asked to play their 
roles in a self-conscious manner ; that is* to constantly examine, record, and 
evaluate their actions *and thoughts with respect to the linkage process in which 
they were involved. - * 

The final stage of the project, FORWARD PLANNING AND. REPORTING, focused on 

Lite Uuciiutfri Id L I OH ui wits i muuMjo, um ueVti i uphitiii L 0 i the i.iiial SpsuC i * i wuwiUna 

for the general linkage model "-detailing linkage costs, benefits and stem; ; the 
description of the application of the general motje> to the Alameda pilot test 
situation: the setting .forth of recommendations for career education and linkrioe 
emphases in the total Scouting program; and the^preparation of the final versions 
of the study reports and the^ career seminar guide. All of the above are reported 
on in this docuiront, - , 

In general, findings of the project indicate that benefits can be obtain 
through linkage arrangements between schools and Scouting, and that each agency 
can gain from and* contribute to such an effort* Some linkage efforts can be built 
upon existing linkages between schools and Scou^ngT-the career interest survey, - 
for example, as conducted for high schools by many Exploring programs— and 
in other areas , new exchanges can be worked out. 

The schools in our pilot program* for example 5 found 3 that a wealth of 5 
career relevant content can be obtained through Scouting literature, notably 
through the Merit Badge Pamphlets, and they welcomed the use of these materials 
in their career centers and classrooms , v This arrangement -provided Scouting with, 
potential membersh+p contacts and* perhaps even more important v enhanced the image 
of Scouting as a community educational agency. Staff members of both organizations 
seemed to be more receptive to the other organization as a result of the inter- 
action which occurred during the- project. 

' Project results indicate several areas In which Scouting could, continue 

' • ; ■ .. 
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linkage ahi/or career** education efforts: 

§ The Ilnkagt mode] could how be tested In other Council/school 

cooperative arrangements across- f he country* Procedural guides could 
■ ■ - be developed to facilitate those arrangements . ■ ■ " ' f 

■'--■■>[/■; v : ':•.://;' . ■ ■ ■ .... • - 

§ A training progr^ couTd bfr developed for. Scouting personnel Who are 

* Interested In working with schools*/ The program would offer Instruction 
In linkage goals, strategies for attaining them and^ 
for carrying them out; and in decision-making aneJ problem-sol v\ng ski lis 

A dissemination plan could be develeped/f?or making the model available 
to Scout personnel who are Interested in linkage*. J* 

i - - ? - ; ' . ■ r : .. ■ ., ■. . *\ " 

# A positive attitude toward linkage could be encouraged within the 
organization so that linkage is viewed as rewarding, 

• A further commH # titient could be made to^ Scou ting's career education 
, program through a comprehensive planning and coordination effort 

and through the materials revisions, reeonrnended In the stuay reports 
contained herein, ' • . ■ ■ • ° 



SECTION 1 1 



OVERVIEW Of THE PROOfeT 



Thi problems and pur post adffrtsstd by the pn it*and the general approach 
fhat wis follower* in carryl^ ^ out art described below. Project goafs and 
objeetivas are stated » the relevant capabilities, of participating agencies . 
are specified and the results and benefits emerging [ from the cooperative effort 
Of these ig^nclas tre Identlflid, * , 



■ * - • - 

A* PROBJLEMi PURPOSE* ANP GENERAL APPROACH 



Education is. more thai. Pooling* /The dev§lopfflen£*ef young people and a 
the continuing development of adults Is -fostered by learning experiences In 
all- facets of life* Beyon4 the boundaries of the school p found! and n on formal 
opporturtltlss for learning emerge In the homes 1n peerj neighborhood, social 

and religious groups \ through community • youth t ahjf adult agencies; through* 

■ -'■ vj ' • ■- ' ■ . ; ' * . * . , ,/ •• 

prly&te and publ1c. f employersi through the media and/In many everyday life 

situations, J * , • , , 

These educational opportunities and efforts- have been fragmented and 

separated from the school and from e$ch other, even though, research findings 

in the; domain of Interagency cooperation suggest that' linkage and integration 

of similar efforts may generate benefits welf beyond those produced by the 

■ • V - i i 
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total sum ^separate efforts. Powerful potential cw1^ h PPM ^ 
*\creat*nrtfi. a1 11 mce'.ariiong sectors of the commurti V and *ncl§iy\ that are f 
^ interested and involved t in education, 

if * 

1 . ' Problem 

•Vt The fundamental woblem Is* the lack of coordination W* 8 " f<* ^mal and non- 
formal educational sectors. Effective a and practical id^* ca P occur most 
easily when, the various systems within the total eflijc^^pnwri Ity are closely 

" , t " . • . . ..... , 

Mnked, mutually reinforcing one another's effort! and ^aftiiizUig ct^lVars spent. 
Unfortunately, these systems are currently linked Veall^)^ a H • Formal 
' education Is. functionally separate from the nonfomtaj g^i'lonal sectors and its * 
potential for Integrating with 1 the other .'educationtip^totf the cc4wnun1ty 
Is as yet undeveloped. 

Career educations perhaps mere, than any other eduo^W doma t n * requires 
such Integration and linkage* The most effective ^d'm^Vui way to conduct 
career education is in the context of real 11 ft* ^ 

* $ - . .. ■: 

.. ' ■ - . ... ■ « 

; * By definition and by philosophy, career 'education Irf ^ ^ a cSismantling 
of barriers separating formal education frem'nonfo^ opportunities/; 
situations, resources and experiences. Thus, cafiir* edi^«ittai invl ^ms an % inter- 
faee, a linkage and' eventually an, Integration of career ^ rtcatlon pi^ograms in imt 
the school with career education efforts and career b^Ay0> opportunities 
/Available in various sectors* of society. This- holistic, v^f^ car&er education 



Implies the identification, organisation and use "of "dlsp^ 41 ™ cireei^ development 
resources regardless of where they are found, - 

The Image of the brpad-based view of education syjg^tii above — - was 
clearly .articulated 1n the various program statements of -tit Office of Career 
Education, 

1 ■ ' • 6 ^ ' : 
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The purpose of the project is to strengthen and Improve collaboration 
between schools and Scouting § and to design, develop and t st a model for y 
linking and Integrating career education «in school! with the career development 
programs of Scouting, , 0 

The model 1s tot (a) display procedures and Organizational arrangements 
for the Unklge and Integration of the career education programs in tire School 
and- Scouting | and (b) provide guidelines for thi^lannlng. Implementation and , 

evaluation of those procedyres and arrangements » The model should be* generic 

- . - ■ 

in nature and applicable to linkage In a variety of communities, 

* The application of ^« model (more specifically, the Implementation of 

linkage and integration procedures and arrangements defined by the model) will: 

- \* Infuse some of the career education curriculum content of the 
school Into the programs of Scouting, / 

.» Infuse some of the career education program content and 
. approach, of Scouting Into the curriculum of the school , * , 

t Develop cooperative and mutually supportive 11 nked 
instructional pi anning and management arrangements in 
order W strengthen, enhance, extend anl increase 
capability and effectiveness in conducting career 

• education programs, 

■ '■ "• ' * » r 

t Demonstrate the (use of the) model for* Linkage and inte- 
. • . oration and the social and educational benefits that accrue 
. from such linkage and Integration, 



3. . General Approach 1 

the project was carried OMt In one year, During th% time', the linkage 

and Integration njodfi wa$ divtlopid 1n conjunct on with a, selected Jocal Council and 

educational tfgency, both located 1n Alameda, California, It was planned {hat during 

a $&epnd phase (year two) the model eoyld bt introduced in other' communities with 
other Scout Councils and local educatton agencies tiftest its generic property and 
Its range of applicability. . , - * 



fy, nature the project called for involversent of various educational 
agenclei. Accordingly, the project was caroled Out through the combined 
efforts of a consortium of several agencies. The Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tjpnal Research and Development was tfje facilitator orgapizatloni* The Laboratory, 
a nonprofit public .agency, has a major |pmn1tniept to improve the quality of 
Ruman life and to estate better opportunities for learning. The Laboratory has 
developed numerous educational products and programs directed at stages of 

r - < A ' ^ • : " v 

educational development ranging from and Including early childhood to graduate 
Clevel and professional! development projects- \ 

, During recent years, The Far West Laboratory has studied linkage arrangements 
between formal and nooformal educational agencies that ^re national in "scope,* 
Even through the project has developed , a generic linkage model that Is applicable 

to a wide variety of nonforaal education sectors, the model was designed with 

/ $ ~ ' •. • - ' - 

the involvement of a specific educational agency in mind. 

V .•■/ : , * 1 ■ , ' - r 

- SCOUTINg/USA was Represented at the- national level tty members of the 

national staff and on /the focal level through the participation of the AUiheda 



Scout Councils Character, sties of the community served by this council are " 

■ ■ - ■ ; . ■ ■- /<*■■ " x v - • - 

; discussed below* / . ^ / 

■ - \ „ /: \ 

A conbunlty of 75, 0Q| people ^Alameda is -located In the San Francisco * 

Bay Area* Alameda Is served by a school district that educates approximately 
10,000 itudents apd includes two high schools (grades 9-12); one -continuation 
school , five middle schools (grades r 6-8);ln1n^ elementary schools (K-5), and 
one children*! centers Adult education Is also off ere^l. The ethnic break- 
down of the student population Is as follow^ White * 7,162; As 1 ah or Pacific 
.Islander * 1,856;. Hispanic * 800; B/lack^JOfi; and Native American! (Including 



^Linkage between the public education program of the C1 \ffj Preparedness Agency 
and the Boy Scouts of America and 4«H (Banathy et al if W75)* \ 



Alasfean nai|ves) * 90. f^e pwehce of a 1 arge naval base in the communi ty 
coittrlbutes to the ipeelaV problern'of a high rate §f student turnover. : 



B. PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES . " 

V The Far Weft Laboratory, 8G0UTING/U3A* and tha Alameda School district 
Joined *1n a cooperative effort io ! advsflei cataar education by creating a modal 
for formal linkage between the foiw*l 'and' nofrftrnal education sectors. Tlfu? — 
goals 9 arid objectives of this effa/t arfe cul'llried below, - ' " 

There were four project goals,. m 

•• ■ . - * • * 

Goal 1 1 Design a llnfeap tiodel and cemponfht meatis and methods for , 

facilitating the Ifnkagf^and'liltaoratlpn of career education v 
v. , programs in &mw'\% wi til those of scouting* 

Soal 2: . Impleifiiftt . the linkage model andi / 

s in^sse school carter education curriculum content and approach 
Into thu proftrams of Scoutteg andv 

i Infuse same of the career education program content and approaches 
■>of Scouting Into, the school curriculum, ' 

Goal 3 1 Dis1gn s develop * and validati cooperative and nutuany supportive ^ 
Instructional management arrangements between school and Scouting 
career edueatiw pwgrams and personnel In order to facilitate 
the attainment of Goals 1 and 2, 

QpCUlt Describe the linkage modi! and report findings relevant to thp 

attainment of Goals l t 2 arid 3 1n order to make the model accessible 
to Seout Councils across 'the nation, 

« * i ■ . , ■ , 

\ The emphasis throughput the program was on the description of strategies 



th&^ would' result in this report, as specified 1ri Goal; 4. Ityls hopecjTthat 



this\ report will be useable and will encourage program development, on the^natipnal 



# and' Ideal levels of SCOUTING^ USA. ^ Such programs , however, win re.quire real 
organisation support* Including attention ito career education as a valid part 
of Scouting •$ program, , ' 

2, Enabling Objectives • : . , 

The goals described \above were attained by accfompltshing the following - 

specific objectives^ " t / 

e Analyze tha overall alms, programs and organizational (institutional) 
characteristics of career education In schools and in SCOUTING/ USA, 

« Define the extent to which there is goal and program overlap and . 
congruence in organizational and other institutional- characteristics, 

§ Based on findings, design a generic linkage model and construct alternative 
configurations of that model for mutual program linkage and program 
integration* \v 

' ' fe - > 

o Specify program means » rtfethods and procedures that implement linkage 

and program Integration. ^ , ■ 

* Outline a plan for plloi Implementation and testing,- 

© implement and test the program linkage in pilot settings. 

r Assess program impact, '- ; 

r; Report findings of pilot ,1mplementat1 on, <* \ 



» ■ C, PROJECT PHASES 

Major stages of the Career Education Linkage Project Included: 

• Research and Analysis / . \ . 

• Design 

• Development . ' * 

• implementation 

t Evaluation * 

t Forward Planning and Reporting 

10 
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The Research and Anal ys1i stage provided the Infoitnatl oh /knowledge base _ 
needed as Input for the design of the linkage/Integration model. During this 
..first stage, th# knowledge base for the project and definition of goals, pro- 



o 

ERIC 



grams and organizational characteristics of schools and Scouting was established. ' 
Action in this task area was Initiated by Far West Laboratory, with the project " 
staff developing specifi cations for the Information and participating organ- 
izations supplying the relevant information. 

. «.; v .' - * 

The project staff also, analysed the available data oji the objectives f '■■ 
programs and organlzatll^l characteristics of school and Scouting career education 
plans 1n order to determine the nature and scope of goal and program overlap 

and to 0 specify areas where overlap did not exist or was only rrjarglnal, Findings * 
of the analysis were shared with participating agencies for thai ^confluents and 
validation. * s , 

During the Design stagti a description and an overall specification of the 
components of the career education llnMle/lntegrstloij model began* A study ef 

overlapping as well as unique goals and program domains led to the consideration \\ - 

•7 v . ( ...... i ' . /; 

of various goals and, the selection of emphases and program additions and adapta- 
tions. Based on these concerns , a set pf alternative linkage/integration con- // 
figurations emerged. These were then submitted to representatives of participating 
agencies for consideration, / 

The third stage* Development, identified the means and method| by which ^the 
program, could be activated and linkage and Integration could be implemented*./ 
First t the means, tools i resources and descriptions of the methods and procedures 
that were u£ed to Implement linkage and Integration were acquired, An overview 
of SCOUTING/USA's career education program was achieved through analysis ^of the 
career education content of their materials used at the unit level* A 

survey of resources at the participating local education agency provided the 

* = * . #i - 

11 '. ' 

•■ * 

, =j \ '* - 

■ ; i ' * 

. go ; 

/ ■ • J 



Information that was used In considering and selecting the means, tools and . 

resources heeded to serve. as potential components of a pilot program of •» 

llnka^^tegratlonY In|pnnatl|n-was also obtained by identifying critical 

areas whert materials and resources were not available,, 

Next , plans and arrangements for the Introduction of Pilot Tasting were 

sllveleped^irt eoordlJiatlon with the participating agencies, At the, national 

level t the linkage pilot program was developed with the InvoTvpment of members 

of the national staff of 5CQUTINQ/U3A, At the local level, arrangements were 

made with representatives of parti clpatinn local schools and the local Scout 

Council, . % " . J 

During the Implementation stage, linkage/Integration "programs were in%ro- 
•- , X . ■ \ ; . 

duced in a pilot setting for a period of six weeks in order to make an initial 

assessment of their impact on career educati or! programs. . Component tasks of 

this stage included: 6 j 

1, The orientation oft (a) school staff and studen^sat participating 
schools; (b) ctrthunlty representatives i and (c) participating local - 
Scout Councils and Scout units; and* (d) selected parents, 

2, Thp Introduction and operation of a pilot-program, limited in scope 
but with allCthe e$sint1al elements* of the linkage/integration models 

hx The Evaluation stage, ongoing throughout the project t Involved overseeing 
and monitoring the design, development and Implementation phases, and provided 
Information for' (a) decision making 1n the course of the/project (formative 
evaluation) and (b) judging the overall worth of product outcomes (sufnmatlve 
evaluation), Design eyaluatjl on .was accomplished at various levels and included 
youth s .parents and professional representatives from the participating agencies, 

The final stage $ Forward Planning and Reporting , included this report 
covering findings, the final development of a linkage/integration model, 
and recommendations for further research and, development effortsvwtnch could 

be undertaken; by SCOUTING/USA. 
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D. INTERACTION BETWEEN FAR VffiST LABORATORY 
AND NATIONAL STAFF OF SCOUTING/US A\ 



■ ■ '. ( 

Interaction occurred between Far Wast Laboratory (FWL) and the national 



\ 

ie natit 

level staff of SCOUTING/USA throughout all phases of the project, 

i # • 

* s 

Drs, Ivan Stafford, SCOUTING/USA 1 s Associate Director of Finance Development, 
and Bala BanathyyWr West Laboratory's Instwctional and Training Systems Program 
Director, met wiCTjhff-project monitors 1n the Office of Education the 28th of 
October, 1976. The following day,"pr s Banathy visited SCOUTING/USA headquarters 
and presented a seminar to key staff on linkage systems, / 
Jo further study the state of the art, Dru Robinson, FWL Project Coordinator, 
attended the CoBffilss loner's Conference"* jn Career Education in Houston, Texas, 
from Monday, November 8, 1976, through Wednesday, November 10, 1976. The 
necessity and value of linkage between forma T- education and community groups and 
agencies in fostering career education programs was emphasized. At the conference 
she met with national Scout staff menlbfrs and Exploring execut1s««Cin order, to 
exchange Information regarding national and local programs. 

On January 6 and 7,' 1977, Dru Robinson visited the SCOUTING/ USA headquarters 
in New Jersey. There she n»|^w1th Audrey CI ough, Associate Director of Exploring; 
Richard Duteher, Associate Director of Scouting*, Forrest McVI car. Associate 
Director of Exploring; Russell Williams, Associate Director of £ub Scouting, and 
others. Topics discussed* Included; T) /the national level goals and objectives 
of SCOUT IN 6/ USA; 2) the production by/local councils of Explorinq-sponsored 
Career Seminars; and 3), the progress ,4f the linkage project. 

— OrTJanua^ 26 and 27, 1977 Richard Duteher, Associate Director 1 of Scouting, 

% / » ' 

SCOUTING/USA,' visited Far West Laboratory In San Francisco and attended a Design 

>/ ■ .. ' . 

Committee; meeting in Alameda, it "the Design Committee meeting, ha contributed 



to model development and' provided Input regardlnggiatiorial. application of the 
modal, i Later, he reviewed the progress of the Design Committee to date,, 
U stressing that model developers /must address themselves to the fact tha/ Alameda 
if an atypical council. In addition, Mr. Dutcher* examined and commented upon 
the career education goals and objectives extrapolatedjby Far West Laboratory 
staff from Merit Badge requirements and materials/ 

Audrey Cloughi Associate Director of Exploring, visited Far West Laboratory 

on February 16 and 17- She contributed specif kit Ions for career seminar ✓ 

" * V * .. . , , , , \ . . ' ■ • • 

% materials and presented national perspectives on linkage at t£t Exploring level, 

She met with Alameda Scout Executive Dick Hipskind and Director of Career 

;. . • . f v " " ' ' • T 

Education for tne Alameda Unified School*. District Robert Meier to discUss 
expectations for and potenltlfl contributions to the linkage effort. . , v 



On Pterch 3,4, and 7 ^ Far West Laboratory staff met with Russell Williams, \ 
Associate Director of Cub Sctiuting s SCOUTINQ/USA in San Francisco, Points , 
discussed at these meetings included: the baslq thrust and structure of Cub 
^/dfcoutlng as wejl as the projected Calendar of Events through* August 1978; 
l SCOUTING/USA's ^interest In career education and an Alabama*based project entitled 
Project Free Enterprise; and an' agreement that Fan West Laboratory would report 

\ findings from a review of selected Cub Scout literature on May 1, 1977* 

\ 7 • . A.< a ' ■ , " 
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D; FINDINGS ANALYSIS, AKfr^NTERRRrrATICWw ^ > fe ^4 



sectio w i; • ■ r . '•• • 
' , * / a description of the project / 

- - • x , ■ 

The stages ri through which project goals were attained are descHbed herp, 

A, RESEARCH s ANALYSIS AND MODEL DESIGN 

■ ... , f 

The intention hen Was to establish the Information/knowledge jbase required 

for designing the linkage mode]* Art eKtenpive Jittraturi search of relevant 

articles* periodicals and books yielded information that provided the basis for 

the selection of .the generic chiractinitlci of the linkage model and, further, 

for.desfgn of the' model at more specific levels of application. 

A report on the results of the /literature survey siirnmari zed these findings 

according to two gtneral eattgorWi (]) coherence i Are the sets of operations 

defined clearly? Are they useful? Are they connected to each other by a 

logical tissue that constantly and purposefully directs them to the specified 

(linkage) end? and (2) adaptability! Is the model sensitive to new information 

and n^w neefs? Can the structure adjust or regenerate Itself without losing 

power or significance so that' difficulties may be resolved or the appropriate <tnds 

* * * 

Within these two general categories f the literature review delineated sots 
further requirements for successful Interagency linkage at various levels of spec- 
iflclty. For example, the* need for considering the social, political and econ- 
omic contexts of the parti cl pay ng/organ1iat1ons encompasses the simplest and most 
obvious first step for 11nkage-H t e* finding past linkages that were effective. 

In addition to the report on the literature survey, which served as an 
important source for designing the linkage model t a series of four papers (by 
Bela panathy) related to alternative design methodologies for'constructlng llrikage 
models an0 programs was distributed to linkage project staff and Design Committee 



members* The CofiiiiHtie usau jivfohitiiiloi'i ctMWSfr&u in the papers tu guide 

them In the design process for their specific programs. \ { 



B. PILOT ACTIVITIES ' 

r f ; w 

The Alameda Unified School District and the local Scout Council of Alameda, 
were Identified as the representative agencies for the pilot program/ Partici- 
pating agencies were selected through the cooperation of the national staff of 
SCOUTINftfUSA ifor the nonformal sector) and the district level of the Alameda" 
School District (for the formal sector). 

The Scouting participation, initiated on the national level, was arranged 
through the Sol den Sate Scouting Consortium— a;i organization of Bay Area , * 
Scouting groups. The Alameda Council Scout Executive invited members of his 
volunteer staff to participate In the program, , 

In the Alameda School District, initial contact was made with the Super- 
intendent of Schools* who than enabled the project staff members to n^et with . 
district leva! personnel* Those district level people (Assistant Superintendent 

in Charge of Educational Services and the Coordinator responsible for the career 

* * * 

education program of the district) than coordinated the, selection of district 
schools and, personnel participating in the project. 

Pilot activities for this project occurred on two levels: Design Committee 
and program, 

1 e Design Coimlttee Level 

The Design Committee consisted -of seventeen people representing the Alameda 
School District, mm Scout Council and, the Par, West Laboratory, Trie tasks of 
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program development and implementing the linkage program, . 

Committee members were selected from various levels of the participating 
orqani nations* Representing the Alameda Unified School District were teachers 
from each school level (elementary, middle, and high school)* counselors* a 
school vice-principal and district 'administrators, Substitute teacher time 
was paid for by the project* 

The local Scout representatives included the Scout Executive and 
volunteers working with the divisions within Scouting, 'Representatives from 
the national Scout staff were present at several meetings. \ 

It was recognized early that attendance at ^he daytime Design Committee 
meetings would be difficult for Scout leaders because of their.work commitments'. 
Therefore* a part-time Scout liaison worker was employed by the project to 
convey In^rmatlon and to coordinate plans between school and Scout participants 

Eight all -day Destgn Committee meetings 9 involving all members! were held, 
Various other meetings! Involving smaller groups , were called when group members 
indicated a need. 

■ During the first Design Conmlttee meeting ah Outline of Project Phases 
was presented* It was stressed that the events occurring in each stage would 
depend upon feedback from the last phase. At this first meeting, the concept 
of linkage was introduced. Ideas Implicit in linkage, as well as potential 
costs and benefits* were examined* A need for cooperation, interdependence and 
resource sharing was established, Stated as points to examine further were: 
' * eommuni cations s - 
@ community needs ; 



boundary imperatives ; 

• perso :nl cwroitments and how to develop themi t j 

# potential Inequalities and conflicts* 

Many t of the Important components of a systems approach to education were 

recognized, Stov/avsr, goals of each of the participating organization and hovf^ 
they relate to the general Interest of the learner was needed. 

At the second Design Coratsittee meeting, members addressed themselves to 

• 1 i 

the previously stated need for clarification of the goals of participating 

agencies and how these goals relate to the general interest of the learner. 

Each fcorrmfttee member in turn spoke about personal and organizational interests; 

needs % resources, experiences* and perceptions of linkage. Discussion again 

turned to linkage concepts such as further definition of linkage % the ways 1n N 
a • . \ 

which the untqueness of an organisation entails the uniqueness of organizational 

linkage; the facilitator and the role of boundary personnel; and the structure of 

the linkage system, 

■ ■ ■ j ' 

Those who attended the second Design Conmittee meetfng rlconmiended that th§ 

final product include a professional .development component,/ It was agreed that 

Far West Laboratory would integrate knowledge and resources from related projects 

(for example: Experience -Based Career Education^ a national model developed 

by the Laboratory)* A 1976-77 school calendar* noting significant dates in the 

^school year* was circulated to help the Design Committee plan for future m meeting 

The third meeti ng "opened with a slide and sound presentation of the Far West j 

Laboratory Experience-Based Career Education project. Information presented ea^e 

the concern of some members about making the' transition from the theoretical 

aspects of model development to, the practical aspects of program development, [ 

Conmittee members then returned to the topic Of personal and organizational 

perceptions of linkage. Both school and Scout representatives reiterated theijr 



Interest In working together and their concern over such items as insurance** 
sharing of Information.! legal considerations and supervision, 

the rest of the session was Itrgaly dovotad to discussion of a paper 
discussing design considerations relevant to institutional programs for linkage\ 

i i 

> 4 

Among the topics were: legal end fiscal constraints i clearly defining goals* 
objectives and linkage expectations \ and the nee^ for continuous self^evaluatlon 

' (correction and adjustment) and self cHtl^lsfn of the functioning of th,e linkage. 
Also, the role of boundary personnel or linkage managements systematic imple- 

"mentation arrangements * reward systems and provisions for conflict management 
v^r^roached. One point stressed In the course of a complex discussion was 
that linkage could be perceived as a way In which organisations can respond 
to the entire community and its resources, 

Also f the role of the Design Committee was again clarified and representatives 
from the school district, the Scout Coynoll and the Far West Laboratory discussed 
this allocation of role responsibilities for developing and implementing activities 
during the pilot phases of the program. 

In an attempt to further delineate the responsibilities' of the Design 

Committee, a memorandum was distributed to Design Goninlttee members before the 

* ' f ,«•*•, • 

fourth meetln^ stating that the meeting's purpose would be "to gather ideas and 

make some choices for the instructional arrangements --and the resources 

deeded to carry them out— for a joint Alameda, Schools /SCOUTING pilot program 

in career education," For the purpose of planning, Design Committee members 

were asked to'think in terms of the following interrelatad levels: 

• High schools ^and Explorer Scouting 

•. Middle schools and Scouting 

i Elementary schools and Cub Scouting 

Far West Laboratory presented a number of Idea papers at this meeting, 

* ~i ■ * 

4, * ... 



including o^papsr that dealt with establishing ethical and aesthetic objectives 

for career education the ^l^m^nt..~ry f junior ^ nnd hi ah school leys! fv 

riext, several topics ware discussed, One of the major issues agreed upon 
,was the importance of awareness, as a first step, on both teacher and student 
levels* Teachers , it was concluded, would need to be made aware of the value 

of the Scout program, x Strategies suggested to accomplish this included 

■ = " . * ■ . ■ 

^ . - 

offering teachers a class, workshop or In-service training to explain how the 

Scout program can coordinate with the school progr^; emphasising the ^benefits^ 

of the Scouting program during teacher orientation sessions; and disseminating 

]an informational packet, It was pointed out that If students gathered material 

for such an informational packet, their awareness of the advantages of partici- 

pating in a Scout program would Increase as well, It was also recognized, however 

that some students might hesitate to openly support such a program because of 
peer pressure, .Another suggested strategy that would increase awareness on » 
both levels was that of presenting the Scout program at a school assembly, 

-*"£... Vii . 

Discussion then turned to the Important advantages that would accrue to 
organizations participating 1^ the project* Representatives from the public- 
school system perceived the linkage project as an opportunity to receive 
excellent materials (1,e 4 s Merit Badge Pamphlets) for use in the classroom, Also, 
the school /S^out linkage was perceived as a way of Individualizing instruction. 
Scout representatives looked forward to sharing this material with the school 
for several reasons, First, they evidenced the hope that the barrier of 
exclusivity that has surrounded ^Scouting would diminish, and seconds they saw 
the school system functioning as a disseminator of Scout information, It -became 
apparent* then, that representatives of both groups would be pleased to see . 
Scout materials used in career centers as well as^ classrooms, The possibility 
of Scout activities qualifying students/Scouts/for school credit was also I ~~ 
discusseds as was the possibility of greater parent participation in both 



school and Scout programs, ' s * 

During the fifth; mooting* Doslgn Conunlltce rnanbors continued the program 
level development begun the week- before. Various documents related to career 
education were used. to focus attention on goals* Members of the Design Committee 
compiled the fpl lowing lists 

Career Educatlprf ' 1 

. ... ... ^ • , * . 

Goals i ' " ■ 

Career Awareness 

Self Awareness * 

■• - » ■ 

Appreciations and Attitudes 

Decision Making Skill's, ' 

Economic Awareness ■ 

Skill Awareness, Beginning Competence 

Employ ability Skills 

Educational Awareness " «> 

Linkage Posslbi 11 tie s i 

Cross Tutoring/Training 

/ Sharing of Materials 

Scout Credit for School Activities ^ . a 

School Credit for Scout Activities 

Collective Projects 

Cofmminlty Ftelations/Ricrultment 

Sharing of Joint Projects with Wider Cepmunlty via Scout/School t 
Connections 

Capitalize on Scout Mobility 
Teacher/Sdout Leader Liaison 



Objectives:- - 

Awareness of Careers of -Family, and FHends 
• Perception of Careers as Clusters N - 

,? Faml 11 aHty with Tools and How to Use Them 
...... Students Able tb^Take Responsibility. for Selves 

Students Given Realistic Expectations 
' Activities* 

Career Fairs * . 

Guest Speakers * 

" , - \ 

Field Trips ' 

Career Possibilities identified In Community Jobs (1 # e,* in Eirrgy 
and Land Use) , 

At the sixth meetings Design Committee members were asked to think about 
an overall, evaluation plan. Far West. Laboratory representatives Indicator 
that evaluation would be conducted on both Design Committee and program levels. 
To guide the Committee's ..assessment of the Overall Evaluation Plan, Far V.'est 
Laboratory suggested the r following categories: . r- 

Comprehens i yeness : \ 

,• What additional Information should be sought? O r '"\ 

, 9 What additional sources of Information should be -us ("J" 

• Are there additional tires wherv Information should be gathered? 

• Are there additional methods of gathering information that, 
should be used? 

Feasibility : , / 

• Are there too many evaluation requirements for the Design Committee? 

• Are sources appropriate for Information sought? : 

• Will the presence of observers interfere with school /Scout program 
. procedures?, v ' . - v f ; . ■ - * * : l 



Usefulness ; 

i To what ektent will t^stng »n«j typs of Information sought be 
useful in model !*nd program design? 

• What is the anticipated mefMlness of Impact evaluation for , 
Improving the program? 

Validity; 

' * What arc the rnsthods end HWSjW for jjatherl ns Information likely 
to produce rneAnlngfMl » Significant- information? 

Recommendations ; i .■ 

t What are the reconmn^tlQni for revisions in the evaluation plan? 

testing participants also discussed the 'approKlmate date of the pilot test. 

It was confirmed that the .best time would hi March*Apr11 and that the test would 

run . six weeks, In anticipation J9f this, teachers we're Slksd to request the 

necessary materials, which Far Weft Laboratory "ould purchase with project funds, 

in early February. The Cmmi%^m thfh wn^^Hid program development efforts. 

Before the seventh meeting, CemmHtte mfflAsrs wire notified that twd 

representatives of ^mmmmim ItetlWW-l W8ff WOMld attend. Also, Far West 

Laboratory suggested that major efforts be concentrated in' the following areas: 

( 1 ) Evaluation Plan , » <* 

» Complete selected evaluation materials f. answering questions about 
the process used to plan the pilot program i and, 

e Consider ideas for the ivaluatlpn of the pilot program itself. 

(2) ° Goals* and Objectives 

« Look at the goals and objectives -of Scouting and the public 
schools In career education to determine overlap, and application 
to the pilot program. ■•' 

(2) Pilot Prog ram Planning 

• Continue planning with special attention to feasibility and 
public relations. 

National level representatives from SCOUTING/USA were introduced \ the 
Ceramittee members were brought Mp to date en thi activities of the Scout liaison. 
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member;and the possibility of producing an audio-visual presentation on the 
linkage process was discussed, At this meeting, committee members finished 
program level development and received evaluation instruments. 

Representatives of participating agencies In the Design .Committee meetings 
were not only largely responsible for the design of the linkage process and of 
th.e pilot program, but also accomplished several jmportant steps in developing 
the linkage model. 

First, Far West Laboratory utilized these meetings as a base from which to 
Introduce and disseminate Information on the concept pf linkage itself. Second, 
tentative but significant personal contact between boundary personnel was 
established. Third, information was shared between /the Scout Council and the 
Alameda School District regarding available and.potentlal means, tools and 
resources that could be components of a pilot program of linkage/Integration. 
Fourth, specific Interest areas and program plans' were developed. 

A major part of Daslgrf Conralttee effort was devoted to the development and 
construction of the pilot program) This involved the consideration of various. 

means, tools, resources, methods and procedures. It also Involved the Identifl- 

i. ■ 

cation of critical means, tools and materials not yet available. Plans for 
the introduction of pilot testing were put Into final form and specific arrange- 
ments for the implementation of those plans were made. 

§ The Scout liaison member of the Design Committee made contact with Scout 
leaders at several Scouting events. Response was positive and necessary v « 
arrangements Were made for coordinating interaction between these Scout leaders 
and school personnel, 

Pufajiclty for the program was secured through the local newspaper and 
through such service organliatlons as the Rotary Club. Interest on the part of 
teachers, students, parents. Scout volunteers and Scouts was thus generated. 



The collaborative strategy that evolved was entitled "The'Alameda Community 

C*rmr Avi*r«n<>ss Project" fACCAP). 

The ACCAP program concentrated upon careers in energy and land use and 
Included relevant field trips' and speakers. It was decided that the r :udent 
participants would be selected through the Alameda Scout Council and, for 
purposes of the pilot program, would be limited to twenty-five students at the 
middle and high school levels. Scoutmasters were informed of the program and 
Scouts were invited to participate, By involving themselves In the program, 
Scouts could earn partial completion and completion certificates for badges 
and skill awards. • 

Tasks related to implementing the pilot program included; 

s clearing all plans with local school administrators V 
(district level personnel and principals); / 

» sending letters to parents of selectees before the start of the 
^program; ( 

• checking insurance coverage with the Scouts; 

• selecting agencies and speakers for field trip visits an^d 
making school presentations (agencies considered includld 
The Bay Model, a, Marine Ecology Research Facility, the 

local power company, a nuclear power plant or nuclear-powered 
ship, a solar-energy demonstration house, and a National Audubon 
Wildlife Study Ar.ea); 

« arranging an orientation meeting for participating students 

• conducting a study of the Scouting requirements to determine 
exactly what participants could gain from the pilot program 

* that could contr1bute\to their advancement /In Scouting; 

• arranging transportation. 
School and Scout personnel worked together to handle the arrangements 

of the pilot program plan. The overall coordination for the program was handled 
by a high school counselor, who was In charge of the Career Education •^•v-t 
in his school. In that position, he supervised a new paraprofesslonal who 



was responsible for* daily operation of the Center, As past of hor training 
process t the paraprafessional assisted in the coordination of the ACCAP plans. 

Both organisations planned to contribute resources, Fur example, Scouts 
had an excellent Insurance program that covered the students on field tgtys 
as well as experience in organizing telams of parents' to^pfovide transportation^ 
Thus ; they v/erc responsible for those aspects of the program* The school * 
on the other hand, provided such facilities as tftj above-mentioned Career Center 

for the Orientation Meeting; and such staff as the paraprofesslonal Iri change of 

«f * ■« 

the Center* " 

Since the' last week of the pilot^r^gram coincided with Public Schools Week 

1n Alameda* the pilot program was featured in a display in the high school 

Career Education Center* 

* In summary * the m&Jdr linkage activities Included* 

§ Use of school and Sciwt facilities and resources to plan and 
conduct a career education program* The exemplary program 
that devil oped was entitled the Alameda Community Career Awareness 
Project (ACCAP)* This year's program had an environmental emphasis 
and Involved twenty*e1ght -students/Scouts representing seven school 
in the Alameda Unified School District, and the Alameda Council of 
SCOUTING/USA* The project provided students/Scouts with a series o 
events exploring environmental careers through speakers, field trip 
and experiential activities* 

@ Use of Scouting literature— especially Merit Badge pamphlets— 
In the Career Canters qt both Alameda -arid. En cinal high schools 
and In selected classrooms (of Design Committee members) .at 
all three levels {high school, middle school and elementary school) 

a Use of Scouting 's Insurance plan to cover students .involved in 
joint school/Scout career education activities, >. . 

Use of the Career Center at Encinal High Set ool to display * 
Scout posters and literature, especially during Public Schools 
Week, 

# Scouts who hid participated in the linkage programs made* classroom 
plantations In other classes as weil as in their own classes. 



In addition to the ACCAP program, one teacher also conducted a classroom- 
base! program focusing on*, but not limited to* careers in environmental education, 
School/Scout linkage activities in this program included: 

§ Use of Scoutlng's personal growth agreement in the ci ssrooin, and 

0 Use of a JGB-0 career-interest survey to match career selections 
with interests of students and Scouts. 

Goals for this career education program werei 

Through use of 30B-0 and a computer program* students would learn about 
4 careers for which they are suited, 

1 Students would have an increased awareness of: 

1) career possibilities* 

2} career requirements j * 

3) career avail ability 1 n Ithe future i and specifically, 

4} career opportunities in conservation* - 

§ Students would explore a specific career and report their findings 
to the class, 

Various materials were used. Activities Included matching job titles with 
duties performed and Searching the classified section of newspapers for a 
variety of job types* (e.g.* day vs, night* standing vs. sitting* indoor vs. 
outdoor.) 

The major linkage activity Involved three student/Scouts wftoi after 
learning about. and taking the JOB-Q 1n class* administered it to their fellow 

Scouts at a troop meeting, 

Merit Badge pamphlets were used in classrooms of other Design Committee 
members and f while they were not necessarily specified as career education 
materials, they provided career-related content for those classrooms. 



C. EVALUATION 

i 

The evaluation of a linkage project can be viewed on four levels: learner, 
instructional, institutional and societal. While the scope of this six-week 
projeci; precluded a meaningful evaluation on societal l^vel , *svo.1 4i« : . i«:»n 
the learner, instructional and Institutional levels -was possible. Within this 
context, evaluation was both formative and sunmatlve. Since the purpose of 
this evaluation was to examine processes as well as products* a need was recog- 
nized in the overall evaluation plan .for evaluation of both design and impact, 
and Instruments wars developed addressing these needs. 

During the design phase t Design Conwilttee n. embers were asked to provide 
Far West Laboratory with feedback In two major ways* First, a questionnaire 
entitled: "Critique of the Design Conmlttee Proeess ,, was distributed '.to all 
members* This quest1onn%\re required respondents to consider the usefulness f 
deficiencies and strengths of th^ process used In formulating the design of a , 
linkage model and program, Second, the Design Committee meetings themselves 
were a forum where opinions, attitudes, experiences and ideas, were fshar and 
discussed. Committee members understood that they were to play their roles 
1n a self-conscious manner: that is, members- were encouraged to verballv 
examine and criticize their own roles as participants In the committee. 

Additional feedback on the Design Committee process was provided by a 
Far West Laboratory observer/participant, who attended all meetings and documented 
and suggested direction for the proceedings. 

Other evaluation strategies employed during the design phase of program ' - 
development included additional questionnaires and group discussions. A form 
entitled! "questionnaire for Design Conmlttee During Development of School/ 



'Linkage Program" was distributed to* a IV members. This questionnaire asked 
respondents to report and discuss already-existing school/Scout linkage arrange- 
mints and desirable improvements, to rata the extent to which various possible 
types and degrees of linkage were desired, to 11st perceived benefits and costs, 
and to discuss the perceived feasibility of various linkages. 

Near the completion of the Committee's program design work, group discussion 
and a questionnaire aimed at administrators focused attention on anticipated 
cost-effectiveness, probliffls within and feasibility of programs, and the extent 
to which resources and components of school and Scout programs were expected 
to be utilized., '. " 

At an orientation meeting, Design Committee representatives presented the 
Alameda Community Career Awareness Project program to interested Scouts and their 
parents. At the end of the meeting » Questionnaires were distributed to Scouts 
and parents to determine their reactions to the presentation. These questionnaires 

* t -' if* 

elicited Information regarding attitudes toward the program, previous learning / 
experiences and current awareness of career education. 

In .order to monitor the ACCAP program, the linkage project coordinator 

Interviewed teachers, counselors and administrators in the field during the 

. , ■ ■ . ■ , f 

pi lot- test phase i The purpostuof - these" interviews was threefold. First, the 
interview was structured to provide a working description of. the program. 
Second, it provided Information concerning parti ei pants 1 attitudes toward the 
organliatlons Involved; Third* the questions served a trouble-shooting function. 

The list ACCAP activity was a presentation on careers in regional parks, 
given by a Park Manager and coordinated for the schools by the Scout Council 
Executive* In conjunction with that event, a Career Simlnar Resource Packet was 
-developed by Far West Laboratory and tested by the Scout Council Executive, A copy 
of this packet 1s Included 1n this report, The packet gave guidelines for presentin 



;; an outside speaker. An evaluation form, asking for comments on the quality 
and utility of the packet, was then distributed to the user and to others 
Involved. . ' • 

Finally, at the last Design CoiiMttee meeting held after the pilot program 
had come to a cloSe,' an "Evaluation of the Pilot Program" form was distributed 
to Design Conmlttee members, This instrument's designed to elicit attitudes 
toward the linkage program, Improvements In linkage and curricula j jjosts/beneflt 
of linkage t degree of attainment of linkage desired. Changes In perceptions of 
' the organizations involved, degree of receptivity to change, desire to continue/ 
expand linkage, and the usefulness of procedural guides. 

The significance of the pilot test to the overall progress of linkage is 
\. necessarily limited in scope. As stated earlier, a six-week pilot test of this 
sort cannot hope to affect linkage significantly on all levels: societal , 
.. Institutional, Instructional and learner. Time, then, was a severe limitation. 
. ' • Another problem was Insufficient Involvement of personnel from all levels 
of the organizations. For example, unit leaders from the Scout Council and 
school 'principals from the school district were two groups which should have 
been consulted with and Informed about the project more than they were. Their 
Input would have been especially valuable in development and evaluation stages, 
»A frequently discussed topic at Design Committee meetings was the importanc 
of motivation for linkage. In the case of the pilot test, impetus for linkage 
did not originate within either of the linking organizations. Instead, it was 
Imposed upon .the organizations Involved. This caused Design Committee members 
and program leaders to state that the linkage aspects of their programs were 
sometimes forced. An actual Interorganizational linkage would not have this 
- problem, since the decision to link would be an Internal one. 

' Finally, the part played by Far West Laboratory was more than that of a 

o 
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disinterested thi 

f er*|6e> that ''jftti fe1*yaftl toi but beyortd » thi' usual duties of a facil i^atof . 

.... • . ,,. ..■ ^ . ■ . ■ . . • • . • • • ■ , 

This section Is divided into (1) CliiiafU and (2) Impact phases. ; 
1, ftesiflft^hase 

. Findings* analysis and intirpretatleh of the Design (Phase are based upon 
responses iu Uue« 1 tts irUMn » «*) Critique ttf thi Design Contnittse Procels, 
• b) Questionnaire for Design Committee owing tevilopment of School/Scout 
Linkage ^fogfani and a) QuiitCons fw Jmnimmnr 

a) Response tot 'Critlfl.yi of thi Design fieiHtnlttie Process 

Representatives of SCOUtlNI/Ufi^ and thi Alameda Unified School District 
had semi difficulty workisig within the Daiign Committee context, 
f , : While Design Committee mwtbtfft pfOtiSted against meetings devoted 

' to discussion of the linkage model ( they alio complained of "not 

enough direction " with raflard tc» the i goals of the project. This 
« contradictory massage suggests that although Far Wast Laboratory 

presented enough material* it nevertheless was not fully, successful 
1n cWWunlcatihg, the relevant infdfliiatl en to Design Committee members, .*r 
The participants wire largely uncomfortable Working 1n a relatively 
open-ended situation* Sftfli would have preferred to- have been told whs'*. ..was ■ 

required, rather than to face the number of options that Far West 

' >. ■ • ■ 

■ ■ ■ - . 

laboratory offered. 
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was stated that they should have been spaced farther apart. > Second, 
they should have been inore Informal. Third,' Scout unit leaders should 
have taken an active roll early f n the •project development phase I 
Criticism of both the method of selection of Desi gn Cpnl ttee "majtbers. 
and the lack of formal provision for administrative approval/participation 
at the Individual school i was Also voiced/ 

Finally, seyeral Design Committee memiers were uncomfortable about 




being asfeed to cajfy on design and' evaluation activities. Sc 
expressed their/belief that 1t/was Far West Laboratory's responsibility 
to design the linkage programs and evaluate the design Gomrrft'tee process, 
presumably without the requested input. | 



The most helpful a|p|cts of the Design Committee proceis Included 
exchanging Ideas/and Information, meeting 'at one another's 



Business and becoming more familiar with one another's interests and 



perspectives. .When asked whether or not the Design Committee 
was helpful and whether or net 1t would be helpful to others , 



tes of 



process 
the 



majority responded that It was an9 would be very helpful and useful 

Response to; Questionnaire for.Dtslgn Coninittee During 

Development of Scnool/Stfout Linkage Program '■ | .* 

A majority of Design Committee lumbers Indicated no previous experience 

with linkage, Once Introduced to the idea, however, most agreed it 

would be either "desirable" or "very desirable" to establish Institutional 

linkage arrangements* Specific linkage arrangements that participants 

said would be most beneficial Included linkages between school personnel 



ttvapl^ 

ana other ^ 

iwch actWItlii m cross mortng» exchange o%tofimatt&n and materials 
mutual recognition^ *nu jofn v projects* * 

. = • V ... ■ ■••'=•'• , ■ = • = ■ , ■ • ' - ■ 

Committee nwitor* slso f*ent1ened seme faetera that inhibii^he desir^ 
ability of llnkaaa^ineludlni feMti in terms of tima (worMfig bayund 
normal business hour's) and money* Also»1t was stated that those not 
interested m contributing to the linkage iffertj (and theriferi not ; 
reaping the benefitt) might resent" those that, do* Thajaslp Committee 

In'tf^atetfthatethaV problems that should ba eonsidwad during 
the design and kp'leflientatien of Hnkage 1rtc1u&» schaduHhOi (initial) 
loss of effloltney and tha naadi In many eases, for major atttt^ainftl 
changeev . j 

As previously stated* Design COfflAlttai members recorded more statements 
in favor of 11 nkage than against it. The major reasons expressed for 
trying to establish and/or expand school /Sesut linkages were: 

/ * •••• * 

» to reduce fragmentation and increase students 4 sense . 
of belonglngi / * % » " ' 

* to utilize previously untapped resources \ 

■■■ * ■ *» 

• to effect greateMaaffiing and pear group social nation; 

• to create wider interest and respect for Scouting;' 

a to improve the quality at school and Scout programs* 

V" • to minimize duplication of human and physical resources > 
thereby raising quality while lowering cost; and 

* to create more learning options for students. 
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ffespons^ 

Durl ng the desi gn phase j adnini strater ( 1 . a*, school adral n 1 s trators and 
Scotit fee^ the Design jCoraraittee held the opinion 

that the program being planned would adequately cover the kind and 
extent of school/Scout linkages. each felt to be niost Important. How- 
ever, they expressed the wish that teachers and 'students^ receive more 



^ direct encouragement to participate in Scouting. 



n 



The administrators were spslt on 'the question of whether or not full 
use of existing. resources was accomplished in the program design. 
One suggestion for increasing efficiency was to have Scout/student ^ 
participation In planning. The "need for a local projec^flianager to 
assist participants in planning activities anil also to monitor the 
degree of achievement of "each activity 14 was also stated. 



AAninis trators agreed that the program would probably be carried out 
"corapleteiy as specified 11 or "almost completely as specified" In 
the program design. However » they anticipated that those Implementing 
the program might facie problems In communicating the objectives of the; 
program to non-Design Committee participants; In arranging trans- 
portation and released time for school personnel ; ait In scheduling 

of field trips and activities, Suggestions for strategies that ^ 

■ . w. 
might effectively deal with these difficulties Included publishing and, 

sharing plans with all interested parties <espec1 ally, school principals 

not Involved 1n Initial planning) and Careful planning and coordination 

among schools t Scouts, troop leaders and parents. 

1C 



/ 



One suggestion for Improving the cost-effectiveness of the program 
was to e^lore^ elteiii^ (''What exlits 

locally, that might achieve the sane objective?") . A second suggestion 

....... » >s ..,..»-._ ... ^ ^ 

Involved establishing the position, Of an on-site coordinator at each 
igency offltat sin^e It was pointed out that It was unrealistic to 
ass me that sUf f would be available 1n each agency to coordinate and 
execute linkage-related tasks* 



2, Impact Ph ase . . 

Rifldisigs, analysis and - interpretation "of the impact Phase of the ACCAP project 
were based Upon responses to three categories of instruments, a) the ACCAP 
questionnaires for Scouts , Parents, an^ Teachers $ b£ the Carter Seminar Resource 
Packet Evaluation i and c) the Design Committee Evaluation -of Pilot Program, 



a) ACCAP Questionnaires for Scouts, Parerits, and teachers 

Response, to the pare'nt and Scout questionnaires distributed at the 
ACCAP orientation meeting was positive, warm and enthusiastic, there ' 
was some* constructive criticism (e.g.'' "talk louder" and "Let some Scouts 
do speeches* and stuff*" and "Sit the word to Scoutmasters and boys ■ . " 
as soon as possible"), but the majority reported the meeting as having 
been well-run and Infonfiatlvi* 



Students were somewhat more cautious than parents s but again most 

people (fourteen out of ^nty«seven and eighteen out of twenty-ssven 
for Scouts and eighteen out of twenty nil ne, and twenty -one out of 



said that they thought paiv 
tlclpation ln the project was^ "very Important" and that participating 
ScoufTwuld enjoy the events N very much." '-./-. 

' >. ■ **'/■> • " 4.-' f ........ fc • •'. ' • ':' ' ." • ' • i . . : ' 

vEver^one who returned questionnaires decided to participate In the * 
project. Twenty-four parents out of twenty-nine ^nd-4wl^ty-feur Scouts 
out of twenty-seven said that the Idea of schools and agencies such as 
Scouts working together on such special projects as this one was a 
"very good idea,", 

Questionnaires we again distributed at tht conclusion of the ACCAP 

experience, This time* Scouts » parents and one class room teacher 

* ■ ^ ' ■ ' • / 

of each Scout wire asked to respond; 1 

/ 0f twenty-eight parti etpatlng Scouts, twenty-four responded. The majority 
stated they had learned from and enjoyed each of the ACCAP events In 
fact, twenty Scouts reported that .they thought the program was either 
fairly or very Important to them pers'onally. Four stated the program 
was of average Importance, and none stated 1t was either not very V 
Important or not Important at all, V • 

;} i ' •■ , , 

*' - ' 1 \ ' 1 

Fifteen Scouts said they enjoyed "th§ ACCAP activities "very much." 
five enjoyed them "quite a bit" and four said they were "0,K," 
Asked whether "the schools and Scouts should continue to work together 
on projects such as this one," seventeen replied: "it's a very good 



idea." Five said the Idea was fair, and two said the Idea was average, 
•in, no one stated the Idea, was either net pry good or very poor. 



In addttlon, Scouts were asked If they had applied what they learned] 
In ACCAP to Scouting activities. Ten Scouts replied they had not, 
while eight said they tWady had, and three said they Intended to. 
Three of the twenty-four did not answer the question. Asked If they- 
had used "Information learned at ACCAP^ activities In schoolwork, twelve 
repHed that they had not, six said, they had, two said they intended 
to, and four did not answer the question. 

i 

Additional conraents Included suggestions for further ACCAP activities, 
S«w thought "it Would be more helpful to work on only one Merit'Badge 
rather than parts of three," Other comments ^included such" statements 
as % "We should continue It"*, "It was fun and I learned a lot ,, i and 
"I would like to be in another one," 

Seven parents returned post-ACCAP questionnaires to Far West Laboratory. 
Of these people, some had more than one child participating in the pro- 
gram, ^sked to comment upon "What did you (or your son) thtnTTof the 
event? Whit do you think he learned? What problems, if any, did you 
or he have? What did he seem to especially like? What else should 
we know about his reaction to the event?", four respondents were able 
to list specific items their children had learned (or learned about), 
one parent did not respond, and the other two responses were generally 
favorable, but not specific, 



two parents stated that tky considered the program "very Important;' - 
for their sons s four sald/liwas "fatrty Important"; and rone said it 
was of ^average ImpdrUftee. M Four patents slated that their sons 
enjoyed the events laid "quite a bit" s and one said 

it was TO.iHi^ ^^iGM.::^!!^!!^ 1 •clioot^/.iMkl'Sooiits . "ihbiil<i' continue to 
work together^ on special projects such as this one," five said it was 
|'a very good idea" and two said "It's a\f airly good Idea," Generally, 
parents were pleased with the program, One parent, however, voiced 
concern that students "might miss too much school," Another parent \ 
suggested that Merit Badge requirements be completed by the boys as 
a group. 1 ' V 

Finally i parti clpatihg students were asked to give an ACCAP, "Teacher , 
Questionnaire" to one of their teachers*.. Six of these questionnaires 
were returned' by teachers to Far West Laboratory. One teacher voiced 
reservations concerning the effect of the program on attitudes toward 
school.; Others stated that missed schoolwork was not made up. Two 
of the six teachers were unaware of the program until they received * 
the > questionnaire and none of the teacRers reported a carry-over of 
"what students learned on ACCAP outings Into the classroom. 

_ * i 

Evaluation; Career Seminar Resource Jacket - 

The "Career Seminar Resource Packet 11 was compiled from several 

* . ■** ' 
SCOUTING/USA sources, , It was Intended to serve as a model guide for 

a Scout Executive about to conduct a Career Seminar. This prototype 
model was distributed to and comments were solicited from six people: 
two Scout representatives, "two school counselors, one school administrator, 
and one para-professional in charge of a high school career center, 

* - ? 
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Response to thi^ 
respondents said that they had no previous experience or knowledge 
of Career Semlnirsy ill said that reading the paeket jave them a clear 
notion of what a- Career Seminar Is. All agreed that the packet would 
be a useful tool In organizing a seminar; Of the two Scout represen- 
tatives who used the packet, one rated alt of the information as useful 
and the other ¥a^d most of the information as usefuU All respondents 
were asked which aspectspf the packet were most useful. Responses - 
included! ■ 

• entire packet .; 

•• Appendix A (Package for tesource People);, 

u t 

w ^€huja> \rmmQuaQhj i anu * 

• the section outlining the four activity phases of grqundwdrk. 
The Scout representatives who Implemented the Career Seminar , 
specific tf*eemmendat1ons for additions to the packet* First, they 
suggested that the packet should $tate a need for resource* school and 
Scout people to fleet and plan the details of the Career Seminar together. 
The second suggestion was that seminar leaders should be advised to 
consider the size, 'as well as, the age, of the audi eh ce, ■ . 

Although the "Career Seminar Resource Packet" was originally conceived 

• " " | 
as a Scout Executive's aid, those who evaluated it agreed that it would 

be useful to school personnel or to other organizations interested 1n 

working with schools, < 

It was generally agreed that producing a Career Seminar was a complicated 
process. It Involved preparation and follow-up activities as well as 



requiring ^ ripiwhtatl ves of three separate Ionizations to join in 
an effort* the benefits of rfhieh might not be immediately evident. 
Nevertheless, response to th« Career Seminar Idea, as well as to the 
Career Seminar Reisource Meket t was enthusiastic. " - 

Design Committal Eval uati on of Pilot Program • 
The Design Committee proVf ? deA summatlve evaluation of the pilot 
project at the last Design Committee meeting ,* where an Instrument' 
entitled: "Evaluation of the Pilot Program" was distributed. Among _ 
other things, this instrument was designed to elicit attitudes toward 
the linkage program and, suggestions for Improvements 1n linkage and 
curricula; to^determine the costs/benefits of linkage and ascertain 
the usefulness of procedural guides. Thirteen Design Committee members 
were asked to respond to this questionnaire. Nine people reported 
a greater appreciation of the application and value of linkage 
arrangements while four replied that their basic attitude had not 

8 " * * 

changed over the course of the year. 

Responding to a question concerning Improvements related to the pilot 
program » six people said that the curriculum had Improved because of 
the school/Scout linkage program* Other respondents cited Increased 
understandings cooperation and/or communication between the Scout 
and school staffs regarding their educational goals and objectives. 
Material sharing procedures and development of activities designed 
to serve common objectives also benefited from the program. 

Asked to respond to the question, "What have been the major costs ; « 
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of this pilot linkage program?" 9 fix paople said that money for 

/ - =. . . ■■. , #-= ■ ■ 5 ■ 

classroom substitutes during the Design Committee meetings was 

probably the major- cost. Other costs mentioned Included additional 

time/responsibility for staff, feelings of failure due to Inadequate • 

linkage arrangements, and money for purchase of such materials as the 

Merit Badge pamphlets, ^ 

The list of major benefits was long, Generally, responses Included 
the following categories i 

• increased awareness of one's own and other agencies as resources; 
§ increased awareness of cannon goals among agencies; 

• . increased awareness of tim outside world in the classroom; 

• Increased student Interest In school and Scout programs; 

» opportunities for sharing and leadership experiences for all 
participants i 

• the introduction of new materials/curricula; and 

• the re focusing and integration of in Individual 'informal 
and non*formai education, ' 

\\ , ■■'•*••■ 

Design Committee members were also asked whether or not the hoped-for 
degree of linkage had been achieved," Two respondents said that the 
degree of linkage attained coincided with their expectations for the 
project, Two others stated that the degree of linkage attained some- 
what, but not entirely, met %ie1r expectations. Of the five respondents 
registering disappointment in the degree of linkage attained, three 
said that their major disappointment stemmed from a lack of Involvement 
and participation on the part of Scout unit leaders, 

■Mi » 



Asked what changes 1n perception of both their own and other 
organizations occurred, six respondents registered confirmation of 

or no cMinge fn perceptions*^ Ottiej^^pctrted Increased awareness 
and appreciation of either Scouting or of the possibilities and 
difficulties involved in establishing linkage arrangements. 

Only one of the Design Conmlttee mepbers said that continuation of ^ 
, linkage was undesirable ("not enough time is given to olearning. 
reading, wrl^pg and math"). All other respondents not oqly wanted 
linkage to continue » but also offered suggestions for expansion. The 
most common suggestion was to Increase dhe number of participants and 
participating agencies* Othfr suggestions inducted: . M \ 

• creation of an Advisory Committee composed of representatives 
of organisations that are potential community Uncages; 

§ expansion to other career clusters; 

t ^provision for early long-range planning; and 

* ■ ^ 

• ^expansion of linkage to Include those Schools/Scout units that 

are willing to work together. 



Finally, Design Committee members were asked if procedural guides -" 
could have been helpful to them, and what kinds of Information such 
guides,, might contain. Six respondents said they were satisfied with 
the direction and guldellnfs offered In the project. One felt that 
procedural guides would have been an Inhibiting Influence, One respond 
said that procedural guides "would help but.. .1nserv1ce training of 
participants would be better, " Five respondents fljt that procedural 
guides could function to tntroduce and Involve partllplpants In the i 
linkage procepSi Specific suggestions for guide subjects included: 



© how to .establish linkages 

• what to expect from linkage-; 

\ - 

e how to call 4 meeting for all leadars.and Interested teachers 
in a sehmil « . ' 

• how to organize! and run an Intra-organlzational meeting "to 
determine if linkage 1s desirable and feasibly j ■ 

how to organize and run an Inter-organizational Meeting to 
establish mutual Interest 1n Hnkagei and 

• - ■ mr 1 how to disseminate Information on participating organizations 
and on linkage itself* 

% . 

Summary of Fi ndings, Analysis and Interpretation 

Findings t analysis and Ir.^rpretatlon of the Design Phase are based upon 
responses to three Instruments^ a) Critique of the Design Committee process 1 
b) Questionnaire for the Design Cwrmiittee During Development of School/Scout 
Linkage Program; bnd c) 'Questions for Adnlnistrators. 

In. the 'Critique » Design Cofffnittee markers made specific suggestions 
concerning Design Committee functions. The majority stated that the process 
worked well for them and said It would be helpful /useful to. others* 

In ^spending to the 0u<SB*1onn«1re s mos* Design Committee member? reported 
no previous experience with linkage. Enthusiasm was nevertheless high 9 and 
Design COTmlttee numbers suggeste^speclflc linkage^ arrangements they perceived 
as beneficial * Costs of linkage were also indicated, 

Administrator -members (i.e* school administrators or Scout executives) . 
of the Design Ceninlttee received an add1t1onal\ questionnaire, The consensus 

expressed was that the planned linkage program^would be a significant one. 

■ - ' , ' ■ «** • 

However* specific suggestions for Increasing efficiency were presented, " Several 
implementation problems were anticipated and strategies for coping with these 
difficulties were also suggested* * , 



Findings, analysis and interpretation of the impact phase of the project 
were based upon responses to: a) the ACCAP Questionnaire for Scouts, Parents 
and Teachers; b) the Career Seminar Resource Packet Evaluation; and c) the Design 
Committee Evaluation of the Pilot Program, 

Response from Scouts and parents to the ACCAP pre-questionnai m was favor- 
able, Both Interest and enthusiasm for the linkage progn were high. At 
the conclusion of the ACCAP program, Scouts and parents were again queried. It 
was found that a high level of Interest and enthuslasni had bfan maintained. 
Classroom teachers not previously directly involved with the linkage project 
were less enthusiastic, and their response alerted the developers to the 
importance of Introducing linkage In a wide context early in the development r 
stage. 

The Career Seminar Resource Packet was also evaluated. Response to this 
prototype model was favorable, Respondents Said they received a clear notion of 
hcv/ to produce a Career Seminar* Those using the packet found it very helpful, 
cnnnendatlons for additions to Instructions and for wider dissemination were 
also registered^ , 

program, A majority of respondents reported gaining a greater appreciation 
of the application and value of linkage arrangements In general. Costs and 
benefits to Scouting and to the schools 9 and the degrees of linkage achieved 
were discussed, Respondents also reported gaining Increased awareness and 
appreciation of both their own and the other organization. The majority of 
coranlttee members were strongly in favor of continuing the linkage and offered 
suggestions pertinent to future linkage efforts. 
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t, RECOtWENpATIONS 

An Internretat-fnn of msw»arfih ftndlnas and. an assessnwnt of the nllot 
program outcomes and model detlgp Has led to a set of recpfpendatlons for 
future projects to explore 1 linkage areas Between the schools and SCOUTING/USA. 

These reeenmendatiQns fall Into five general categories; 

1. Field Testing of tRfi Model 5 

2. Design and Development of a Training Program for Boundary Personnel; 

3. Design and Development of a Plan for Scout Dissemination of tfte 
Linkage Models; 

4. Emphasis, on Linkage Attitudes Within the Organlzatiori and 

5. Development of Content Relevant to Career Education Programs. 

T. F ield Testing of the Model 

The linkage mtidel contained here should be viewed as an initial research 
model which can guide development of 8 set of procedural guides. The. model 
reflects the Information contained 1p the knowledge base and includes revisions 
based on the pilot test data. -As a continuation of the effort to effect linkage 
between the career education programs of Scouting and the schools, an extensive 
field test of the model should be conducted. The resulting adaptation of the 
model should be applicable to a variety of settings in Scouting profii unis 
across the nation. 

Further study should be conducted to expand the existing knowledge base, 
which could then be used to adapt the linkage and coordination model designed 
In the current project. SuB^objectlves would Include; (a) updating and analyzing 
research, findings concerning Interorganlzatlonal coordinations (b) collecting 
and organli'^addHtwiai iTifQrniatitjn about the goals, programs, and characteristics 



of the content area (career education) of schools and Scouting^ (c) further 
determining their csmpati ty In matters concerning career education; 
(d) developing working hypotheses j and (e) testing the hypothesea. 

model so that alternative linkage and coordination configurations could be 
conslSered and the most promising ones selected for adaptation within the context 
of .local Councils and/or Districts, 

The third step would be to develop or acquire the ways by which to activat 
the program and to Impliimmt linkage and coordination. Once the means of 
program Implementation have been acquired* methods and procedures ^For their use 
would have to be described. At that 1 point , an extended, field test program 
could be constructed, ^Including plans for the Introduction of the program and 
for Its evaluation, , 

It Is reconmended that the field test linkage/coordination models be Intro- 
duced into the setting of the participating or^nlzations for a period of four 
to five months* The program would then be described and documented, and the 
el revised accordingly. At that fDint,^1ssem1natlon of the model hithin the 



organisation might be considered. 



The adaptation of the general ^linkage model will Involve the following 



operations: 



« Define organizational goals, programs and structural characteristics 
of the agencies participating In the linkage, 

® Determine goal, program* organizational overlap and compatibility. 

t Consider alternative linkage/Integration configurations , and select 
most. promising configurat1on(s) 8 

§ Design Individual linkage coordination arrangements as eiaptations of 
the general model. 

t Develpp Implementation plan and make arrangements for implementation, 
t * Implement, test, and assess program impact and make adjustments, 
§ Report findings, 



2. Design and Development of a Training Program frfr Boundary Personnel 

The analysis and Interpretation of the pilot test findings clearly indicate 
that the planning, Implementation and evaluation of linkage efforts require 
that par sonnel representinsj the linkiny urBanizations be trained in linkag e 
procedures , The design and development of a training program should be accomplished 
prjfor to the field testing of the model so that the training program colli d be 
pilot-tested concurrently, 

A training program Tor linkage system personnel should aim to facilitate 
the development of competence In linking and coordinating educational programs 
between Scouting and the schools. The iteps necessary to the accomplishment 
of this training program are similar tb the ones described above for adaptation 
of the model: first, additional research and analysis should be conducted in 
order to establish a knowledge base relevant to the design of the program; 
second, alternative designs for the program should be developed* the most 
promising selected, and a training guide prepared! third, specific training 
materials should be developed, along with plans for test ig them and arrangements 
for Introducing the program; and fourthf the training program should be implemented 
and evaluated and the findings documented and reported. 

The resulting training program for linkage personnel would then be ready 
for field testing on a national basis. It should be emphasized that the training 
program focus would be on the experiential rather than the study mode. Since 
linkage requires real skills! the training pi^jgram would focus on problem 
exposure within the functional context of Scouting and schools. Both pre- 
and 1n-servic6 programs should be considered valuable. 

Training Requirements for Linkage Personnel : A most Important quality 
of a systematically-designed ^nd developed linkage Is that it be sHf -generating 5 
and adaptive. To maintain this Independent adaptive quality, linkage personnel 
may- need competences beyond those of most organization managers, 
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linkages, and are Implied In the general linkages model. However* to provide 
the linkage personnel with the characteristics that will insure adaptability* a 
training system 1s required, , 

Linkage personnel need to know' linkag e goals, s trategies for a ttaining those 
goals and practical techniques for carrying out the strategi es* Moreover, s 
1 Inkage personnel must know decision -making and problCT'-solvIng technique s that * 
will keep the linkage adaptive and Jr uitfuh 

A linkage training program would address these areas: * 

ConFTIet and Problems-Sol vinei; The coordinator's role Includes the awareness 
of the VQluasv as well as the. dnngers,- of conflict and the skills needed to handle 
conflict* The coordinator must have the knowledge and skill to foresee problems 
and to bring to bear resources of the linked organizations to solve or channel 
problems. K 1 

Nego tiation a no TransfonMtion Skills: The HnKage arrangement muse be 
opan to internal and external potentialities* Even after the Initial negotiation 
1s completed p new situations that demind nm negotiations may arise. Values* 
*' goals 5 and structures are goim to be questioned, examined and re -oriented )by 
the linkage arr. igemant and by the linkage coordinator. Negotiation competences 
are, therefore* important to the coordinator* 

Systems Theory and Pracjlgg: Many of the qualities of linkage arrangements 
arfe derived from the qualities of fystens in general* Thus, the coordinator 
would be helped by knowing analytical and^ynthetital skills' inherent in the 
systems approach to unify ceparate or f * agmentedv organizational efforts i 

EiSiJSiiM* The ^coordinator's responslbnitles include judging objectively 
Om effectiveness and desirability of the linkage. The coordinator must know 
*<jh£f> hov* to 3lter direction* dsclds or 3 different strateC"' or on ^ diffsrent 
goal and Integrate such decisions into the linkage, 

' SO 
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A common fine! difficult problem for new project efforts is to inform 
others in the trganization of the findings and products* Once the value of 

linkage huimen schools and Scouting has been established, interested individuals 

= ■ ... ( ■ ' 

within Scouting must be enlisted—those who are highly motivated to accomplish 
linkage. The question then becomes how^o reach those individuals within the 
organization who are interested in the Ifnkage model* and in developing pro- 
cedural guides and or training programs for linkage personnel, 

An intensive effort should be made to answer this question and to provide 
access to the model on a national basis-/ Products that would become a part of 
this information effort might includ©- (a) a description of models; (b) a 
description of the research s development ar\d Implementation activities! (c) eval- 
uation manuals, (d) reports oh field test findThqsi (e) procedural guides to 
accompany linkage models; (f) a description of the training program! (g) pro- 
cedural guides to accompany the training program; end (h) an update of the 
literature review, ■ 

Information dissemination miqht be accomplished In the following ways: 

§ Distribution of a newsletter reporting activities, results and participants 
in successful linkage programs, * 

• The design and dissemination of a brochure giving career education linkage 
Ideas'to content* related personnel in both Scouting and schools, 

* Dissemination of information on linkage/coordination materials, 

# Dissemination of a fllmstrip documenting Scouting f s involvement in the 
process of linkage, 

& The reporting of findings In appropriate professional periodicals and 
at national conferences and meetings of SCOUTING/USA and the formal 
education sector, 

Future efforts might also consider the possibility of sending trained 

-4 4* ^4* ^»^^ Tj^^^I ^^f^st+» ^Heh^rt 1 4 /ot** eanHiin 1narl^y*e frsv* 

linkage workshops. This Is parhaps the most effective method for reaching the 
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The above alternatives should each be given careful consideration, and any 
or all of them included in a comprehensive Information dissemination plan. 

4. Emphasis on Linkage Attl tutjgQlthliL Jthe J^jffjzatjon^ 

A special effort might be made tc expand the thinking of Scouting personnel 
to Include the concept of linking Scouting and the schools in a career education 

effort. At the , jnt time, a positive linkage attitude exists In a haphazard 

.... k t • 

fashion In Both Scouting and In the public education conimunity, 

this kind of effort is Important in that results of the current project 
clearly indicated that a key to the success of a linkage effort was the motivation 
of, the participating organizations to accomplish such linkage. While the 
development and 1mplementat1on|pf a linkage model and the linkage personnel 
training program might contribute to a general climate favorable to* linkage, 
they must be supplemented with other efforts to break down, the inherent resistance 
on the part of any organization toward linkage. Careful attention should be 
given to the findings in this area that are reported in the model design of 
the current project and other ways of contributing to new attitudes should 
expl ored , • 

5, Development of Content Relevant to Career Education 

* i - t~. 

it was clearly. indicated throughout the project that in order for a 
successful linkage program to occur s the relevant content of the educational 
programs of the two agencies must already be strgng and effective, Otherwise, 
the linkage effort tends* to be sidetracked by the need to strengthen the content, 
The result may be to add on programs that require a great deal of staff time and 
energy and serve to detract from the linkage effort. 

It is recommended that efforts be made to develop the career education 
program of Scouting at all levels. This effor* should be viewed as a p re-linkage 
requirement and can contribute substantially to the later success of a linkage prog 
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SECTION I 

A GENERAL MODEL 



In this section, we will present descriptions and definitions of key 
linkage concepts and outline a general modal for the llnkagb process. It should 
be noted that the general model Is presented In order to detail a process that 
has potential applicability in the creation of cooperative, coordinated arrange- 
ments (linkages) among a variety of formal and nonformal educational agenrcles. 
The purpose of these linkages Is to foster Increased Instrubtlonal/leamlng 
resource capacity that can respond to, the needs of the learner in the most 
affective and effi Hint way. This general model can be used by individual agencies 
to generate procedural guides relevant to their specific linkage requirements * 

Key Linkage Concepts 

l; Def inition of Linkage 

An Initial definition of linkage consists of the following: 

A linkage Is an arrangement between organisations whose internal components 

allow for a mutuat coordination and/or exchange of resources and activities. 

The expressed purpose of this arrangement is to achieve the goals and objectives 

qf each partlS^^in^o^anizatlon ? 



*In the case oC-tm project »\th6 goal of these guides would be to accomplish 
a linkage arrangement between the career education programs of schools and 
Scouting, Here* however # we will discuss linkage concepts and a linkage, model 
on a general basin only. Application of the model to the Alameda project 

vHll dlscusss'd in Psrt Two Ss^ttfln tl 9 67, Ths development specific 
procedural, guides should bd the next step in Scouting 1 s application at this 
model. 
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have bean engaging 1n for years would fit within this definition* For instance, 
a local business providing speakers for a classroom career day would be a 
linkage activity/ 

From the standpoint of a linkage arrangement to expand education , the 
difficulty with these types of activity lies In their looseness, They are 
usually carried out on an Informal » .. fldLAafi, fejsjs and are not usually executed 
in a way that anticipates the future needs of learners. They may also lack 
institutional comml tmant , More Importantly ', they do not as a rule serve the 
purpose of creating a structural relationship among agencies that Increases their 
potential to respond to the needs of the people they serve. 

Thus, we suggest a tighter definition of linkage, 

A 1 Inkage is a negotiated, authoritative arrangement between organizations 
(in the case of this general model, between formal educational agencies and 
another agency in an expanded oducatlo -pace) whose internal components allow 
for a mutual coordination and/or exchange^ of resources or activities. The 
expressed purpose i" to achieve not only each organization's goals and objectives 
but also to acr ^ n& mutual ly^defined goals and objectives that arise from 
the linkage process. 

This definition Implies that linkage is a conscious process requiring 
participating erganlzatldns to formally sanction the explicit details of goals 
and objectives* It should be pointed out that while the linkage activity must 
satisfy sore portion of each organization's needs or goals, these goals or'needs 
do not have to be Identical, From the standpoint of the formal educational 
system, linkage activities can satisfy educational or Instructional goals/ 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of the other participating organization! 
linkage activities can satisfy a wide variety of goals including those that are 
education, public service, or personnel oriented, 



For instance, a linkage arrangement tetween a school district's career 
education program and Scouting' s Exploring program may, satisfy a different set 
of needs for each organization. The school program's use of Exploring resources 
may satisy a need for obtaining an additional, relevant curriculum resource 
and iiit* Exploring program ivi^y be satisfying its ow^i nscd for reaching 'potential 
members or fulfilling a public Service obligation to the community. 

In addition to satisfying each organization^ goals or needs, the linkage 
process also ervtuils the t elicit Identification of goals and objectives (and 
the procedures and structures to meet these goals) for the linkage activity 
ItSelf, Hences In order to ensure that the linkage activity or arrangement is 
successful, conscious planning star occur that will result in art additional set 
of goals and objective: that will be unlqua to those engaged the linkage 
process, 

1 -J . 

r . Role of Inde pendent Linkage Agency ^ 

Up to this point, we have suggested that linkage occurs between two or 
more independent organizations, with overtures being Initiated by one organization 
and transmitted to another. There l&Jiowever. another alternative. Linkage 
could be facilitated by a third party— an ^pendent, relatively neutral 
organization. Although there is relatively little precedent for a third party 
facilitating the linking of organizations for educational purposes, this type 
of coordinating agency is relatively cotmion in the health uaie and social welfare 
delivery systems. Benson (1974), in reviewing the I1t6i ure for applied 
modes of coordination for welfare agencies, suggests that a third party can 
influence cooperative interorganlzational coordination. Thus, much of the 
literature that may be useful to derive a model applicable to educational systems 
would be drawn from the health aifa social services fields, 
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3. Roles In Llnkaqe Relates Act IHty. 

Although linkage has been discussed as occurring between organizations or 

r 

institutions, it pnist be unders" )d that the actual coordination, planning, 
deci si on-making and implementation activities are carried out by people, These 
people represent the Institutions and In this capacity commit the Institutions 
to do more than they, as Individuals* can do. When a third party enters the 
picture; another group of individuals Is involved. Thus, we suggest that twoS^ 
distinct categories of individuals, each with, differing roles , /re invB^ved in 
the linkage process* 

(a) Boundary Personnel t These individuals represent the participating 
organizations and as such have the authority go beyond each 
organization's limits or boundaries to perform communication and 
negotiation^roles regarding the linkage proiess, A number of 
individuals may be included In the boundary personnel from each 
organization. One of these Individuals should* however, be apDolnted 

) . 1 

as Coordinator , It will be the Tesponsi bill ty of this Individual ,to 

coordinate the linkage process within the participating organi zation , 

^ ■ . — ~ ^ 

(b) Linkag e Facilitator; The linkage facilitator represents the thfHk' 
party who may play a role in initiating and maintaining the linkagr 
arrangement . As a result^+tuijracllltator mus^ possess the skills 
to analyze organizations J design linkage arrangements and provide 
the framework for implementation of these arrangements. The linkage 

l * facilitator may also provide training for boundary personnel parti cu^ 
larly the linkage coordinator , $u u*at planned activities can be 
carried out effectively, (Note; The.questlon of support and source 
of authority for linkage facilitators in the educational setting 

1© ?*r» imnnrtant 1^<m,^ th^t Ha^ pot hopn fully p^nlor^H ) 
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4. Costs and Banef It s of Linkage a . 

Although we are suggesting that the long*rang§ benefit of linkage-related 
activities would be to expand the systems space of education, on a shprt-term 
basis there are a number of costs and benefits that each organization must 
consider in the linkage process, A list that was developed by Beal and Middle ton 
(1975) follows. It has been adapted to illustrate osslble costs and benefits 
from an educational agency's perspective* Since any one of these costs and 
benefits may provide powerful motivation for an organization to enter Into or 
avoid linkage* they might best he dealt with by a third-party facilitator. 

(1) BENE FITS ^POTENT I At ' m , 

* a, Maximize, make optimal use of or expand resources base, Resources may 
incfyjde iEone,> > physical facilities, equipment, supplies, publications, 
services, administrative staff, para-professionals, volunteers and 
available knowledge and skills* \ / 



b* Reduce overlap duplication of programs or actlvtties. 

cf Enlarge scope of present programs, 

d. /Reach nev^and different groups of people, 

e*^ Creati more effective prog rams "programs with more Impact, 

f s Coordinate and Integrate each organization *s input into a larger 
program with greater Impact, 

g, Eliminate mistrust, competition or conflict 

(2) ^COSTS-POTENTIAL 

a. Some autonomy may be lost. 

b, Requires time and energy to initiate aftd maintain linkage. 

" c. Creates potential for experiencing difficulty in determining benefits, 
t 

d. Creates coh,'Ls4Qn as in who should take credit for success or failure, 

e. Exposes organizational weaknesses. 
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It should be noted tbj|t additional costs and/or benefits related more directly 
to the specific organization participating in linkage may be identified. The 
linkage facilitator must be able to analyze the possible costs and benefits, 
to Inform the participants, and to suggest strategies to deal with those that 

present barriers to linkage, activity, Wg have outlined the following step^ from 

f " 1 

the perspective of the, linkage facilitator . The steps, however, could presumably 
be adapted to a linkage process In which no facilitating agency or person is 
Involved* \ 

' * -i 

^ I - 

Steps in the Linkage . cess j 

. ' - •■ ■ | 

In this section, we will present an x image of a procedural /model J^or the 

\ " - — — p — - , 

linkage process. The steps outlined In the model are derived /from three sources. 
These Include: > ^ I 

'. • The experiences of the Iowa State University Departfnent of Sociology 
and- Anthropology group as reported in Creating Organizational Coordina- 

tion: Project Report (1975) by G s Klonglan, J. Winkelpleck, C* Mulford, 
and R. Warren, 

! * The professional development materials prepared by the East-West 

Conmuni cation Institute, Organizational Communicati on and Co ordination 
' in Family Planning (1975) by 6. fflal and**], /fliddleton, 
® The literature review and evaluation of the/ experiences^ carried out by 
Far West Laboratory staff. 

In outlining the procedural model, particular c#*a' has been taken to 

in 1 gda two categories of operations needed by a sys^tnlci adaptive model . The 

first category is coherence: Are clear and^ useful sets of operations connected 
/r— — M — 

to each other by a logical and systemic tissue that constantly and purposafu]\y 
directs these operations to a previously specified end? The second category 

'0 



1s adaptability ; Are operations sensitive to new data and new needs that 
enable the structure to adjust Itself or regenerate w1th,oyt losing power or 
significance while difficulties are resolved or the ends achieved? The separate 
phases of creating a procedural model are outlined below. 

TH REE PROCEDURAL DIMENSIONS 
A* PRE -LINKAGE ACTIVITY 



(can be carried out by facilitator meeting separately with organizations) 

le Wti I IDC |Jf UU ICIII. 

2. Specify set of organisations with potential to solve problem^ 
3# Meet with organizations to ascertain interest, 

4; Determine which organizations will participate and obtain commitment 
of organizations to enter linkage negotiation, 

5* Arrange for group meetings with boundary personnel, 



B, LINKAGE ACTIVITY 



(carried out In group meetings with boundary personnt > ) 
. 1. Outline linkage approach and roles (conduct any training needed), 

2, Obtain domain consensus, . 

3, Outline general task environment of each organization, including 

m goals , 

# resources, 

• functions/activities! and 

* structure, 

4, Analyze specific task environment of each organization relative to linkage 
problem, including 

• goals/objectives, 
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, • • resources, . ,, 

• f unctions / activities and 
. • structure. ' ■ » 

S, Specify any constraints, limitations or unique situations that may affect 
linkage process. 



■ 1 - ■ , 

6. Based upon previous discussion, design one or more linkage configurations. 
(Note: This activity can be carried out by the fac1liti A <v, independent 
of the larger group,) 

7. Select .one or more linkage conflguratlrns for 1mp1e*pntatlbn, 

8. Restate, the goals/objectives for each, implementation configuration. 

9. Agree upon standards for the quality of. the linkage program, 

10. Specify and agree upon, structures f roles, and responsibilities needed to 
attain goals and objectives. ' ... 

» > . ' ~~ . " 

11. Set up cdmmunl cation/feedback channels needed to Implement linkage and 

to monitor progress. ' ' . - 

12. Set up evaluation parameters and procedures. 

(Note regarding points 9-12: The selected linkage configurations may require 
cooperation or specific activity from additional individuals within each organ- 
isation. The linkage coordinator or boundary personnel from that organization 
must ensure jzhat cooperation, skills, resources and^ommuni cation channels are 
present. Additional training may be required.) , 

13. implement linkage activity. 

14. Provide evaluation feedback (formative and sunmatlve). • , 

■ . • • . . / 

IS.. Adjust linkage configuration as required. 

C. FORMALI ZED COOPERATIVE ARKAN6EMENTS 

The initial trial cycle of the linkage activity, as well as adjustment of the 
activity based ^n evaluation information, should lead to a formalized cooperative 
arrangement between the participating agencies. As a final step, the linkage 
facilitator would theoretically withdraw as an integral part of this arrangement. 
The experience base, from which we can draw conclusions about Ifnkage facilitator 

'.' " M ' / . V 
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- dlssapearance from the system, is extremely limited. In the health and social 

welfare fields,, linkage activities usually continue under the umbrella of some 

■• ■ / . . 

' ,|s W* i m of coordinating agency. This may or may not be t h e case in the educational 
setting. 
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SECTION II 

THE ALAMEDA PROJECT ; 
SUGARY OF 
FINDINGS AND OBSERVATIONS 



the Alameda Project as It related to the application of the general model 
V presented In detail In the pfeceedlng section. The documentation presented 
\ here corresponds to the steps listed there Each linkage process general 
category ( A. Pre-Llnkaae Activity ^ 8. Linkage Ac tivity rand C. Formalized 
Cooperative Arrangements) Is repeated In this section,' as are the specific 
linkage, process steps {such as 1, Define pro bl em , need or linkage area .) 

Following each specific step, we discuss findings and observations related to 
that step.. All specific situations and instances discussed here refer to the 
pilot project experience In Alameda. ' 



A. PRE-LINKAGE ACTIVITY 



1. DEFINE P ROBLEM, NEED OR LINKAGE AREA - 

In considering a linkage program, 1t Is best 1f both _ groups have a strong 
program going before attempting linkage. If programs do not exist, perhaps the 
first tas Ms to develop them, It seemed apparent throughout the Alameda 
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Project that a successful linkage program is most likely to occur when the 
relevant content of the educational. programs of the two agencies is strong and 
effective. Otherwise, the linkage, effort tends to be sidetracked by the need 
to strengthen the content, fie result may be add-on programs that require 
a great deal of staff time and energy and serve to detract from and weaken the 
linkage effort. • . 

If linking the formal and nonformal educational sectors in programs in 
career education Is a goal, establishing a minimal level at which existing 
career education programs can function may be the first priority in both the 
formal and nonformal educational sectors, Developing new career education 
programs may also be necessary. This effort should be viewed as a pre -linkage 
requirement and can contribute substantially to the later success of a linkage 
program. 

Organizations that have strong programs may pinpoint** a need that is impos- 
sible or difficult for the organization to fill alone. The subsequent effort 
on the part of that institution or organization' to achieve acknowledged goals by 
working in conjunction with another institution or organization will generate 
the linkage program. 

An organization may seek to establish a linkage effort for th|/fol lowing 
reasons : . 

f i 

•\ to offer an Integrated learning experience; 
» t° avoid unnecessary duplication of effort; 
• to share material and experiential resources; or 
§ to share physical resources, 



In the Al ameda Project i the Scouts impressed a need to broaden community 
awareness of and involvement in' their program, The schools perceived and 
voiced a need to Improve their career education program, For both organizations, 
the Internal resources needed to accomplish these goals were limited, 

A second problem to consider before implementing any linkage activity Is 
the attitude of organizational personnel in general toward linkage itself/ A 
special effort mitjht have to be made to encourage individuals within a given 
organization to include the concept of linkage in their basic attitudes toward 
their own and other organizations. Presently, within Scouting, interest in 
linkage with public schools exists primarily on the Exploring level and even there 
the attitude Is not shared by everyone* In the public schools, interest in 
linkage is probably most prevalent in career and vocational education programs 9 
but again it Is not an interest shared by all educators. Therefore, if Scouting 
wishes to, link program efforts with public schools, care must be taken to lay. 
the groundwork in both organisations to deal with inherent resistance, 
2. SPECIFY SET OF ORGANIZATIONS WITH. POTENTIAL TO SOLVE PROBLEM 

In exploring the concept of linkage. Far West Laboratory invited the Alameda 
Unified School District and the Alameda Council of SCOUTING/USA to participate 
in a pilot linkage program, With support from Far West Laboratory, the two agencies 
£h-„ „ g attempt to meat their organizational needs together, 

?n this pilot test situation, Far West Laboratory provided the motivation for 
the linkage effort. Otherwise, because the issue of motivation is crucial, the 
motivation for each organization's participation 1n the project should be care- 
fully assessed, Linkage efforts work best when the organizations—and especially 
the boundary personnel—are highly self-motivated to participate and when the 
motivation level of each organization Is about equal . While ;his is not always 
possible, participating organizations should be carefully chosen with this ideal 
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"" In mind. 

C ce It is decided that Scouting 's career education program could be 
tnhai ;ad through linkage with the career education program of the public 
schools* potential schools should be considered carefully. Insofar as It is 
possible at this point* an assessment of their potential for linkage— Including 
their motivation for such an 1 n te rac t i on — s h _ j 1 d be made. 

In the Alameda Project, Initial contact was established between the Principal 
Investigator of the Far West Laboratory project and the Superintendent of Schools 
in Alameda* who was also a member of the Board of Directors of a local Bay Area 

Scoutinq group—the Golden Gate Consortium", ™ , 

The selection of the people who will be Involved in these exploratory 
meetings 1$ very Important, Inaccurate assumptions about the organizational 

tructure are easy to make* For examples It should not be assumed that a 
superintendent of schools has unit ted power to direct a district to participate 
in a project, It 1s possible* and perhaps even likely* that a school district 
will be ddcentrallied and Individual school principals will be allowed to determined 
what Is or Is not offered in their own schools* At this stage of the project , 
however. Interest alone is being sought and should not be confused with a need 
for definite conrnitment, . * ■ 

It is also important to remember at this stage not to oversell what each 
organization has to offer. Expectations, promises and commitments should be as 
clear as possible to all of the participants in advance, (One problem .encountered 
at this point Is that' evory thing about the project annot be known and sane 
people may be uncomfortable with that uncertainty,) In an attempt to interest 
art organization In becoming Involved 1n a new program* it 1s easy to paint a 
bright but distorted picture of what they will get out of it, It would be better 
to err on the negative side so that unexpected gains are bonuses. In any case, 



' an attempt should be made to be realistic about the possible outcomes of 
, the potential linkage arrangements. This concern should be kept in mind 
throughout the project and periodic checks should be made to see that ** 
expectations continue to be reaj/s tic. 

4/' gETERMINE WHICH ORGANIZATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE AND OBTAIN COMMI TMENT FROM 
AY 1 dNS TO EN T ER LINKAGE NEGOTI A TION 

Once the initial approach to each otrfer's organizations is made and the 
interest is established, other orgajiliatfonal representatives should be involved. 
In the Alameda Projects other ripresantatives or th^ Golden Gate Consortium 
were Invited to meet with the Far West Laboratory Principal Investigator for 
the project and the Superintendent of Schools In Alameda to discuss the project 
further, The Wlntiry goal of this type of meeting should 'be to obtain the 
comnltment of jthe organizations to enter linkage negotiation! rather than to 
enter a linkage agreement. 

If interest In the linkage effort continues to be high, representatives 
of the two organizations at the next level can be contacted, In the Alameda 
Project* these representatives included district level personnel In the schools 
and continued to Include the Council Executive (who was already involved) for 
the Scouts, • . * ■ • 

Some school representatives felt that If one organization uses paid personnel 
. (fiucf as, the schools) land thq other^ operates primarily with volunteers (such as 
the Scouts)* the impetus Vfor the linkage activities should erne from the voluntary 



organization* They felt that the pajid personnel might be reluct ; |rn^to request 
that volunteers do more work than th4y are already doing. 
5, ARRANGE FOR MEETING S WITH BOUNDARY PERSONNEL 

Boundary, jjersonnel can Include representatives from all affected levels of 
any participating organizations, They should be involved early on in the linkage 
ef^drt, Care should be taken not to overlook personnel at any level, even ■ 
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though a particular -level of the organization may not be isrcnedlately Involved 
or obviously affected by the linkage activity, 

In the Alameda Projects fon example* school principals were not working 
directly with the linkage program and were t^refore not included In the meetings 
with boundary personnel. However*, the principals 1 schools and staffs were 
affected by the program activities conducted In the program and those principals 
were consequently very concerned about who, 1 was golnf^on and what Impact it might 

have on their school programs. Had they been better Informed and consulted in 
advance regarding plans, they not only would have felt better about the project, 
but woulH have been ahl4 to contribute to olliot plans. They would have been useful 

in designing the program, since they have an overview of the school IffTat nobody elsi 

■ - . .' 

shares, - 

Similarly in the Scout organization* unit level personnel (Scout leaders) 
should have been included in this ph^^of the program devil opmant. They should 
have had the opportunity to be Involved in plans that would affect their units, 
and to offer Information that could have contributed to the development of the * , 
project. 

In selecting the committee or group to "serve a^boundary personnel, the ■ ' ': 
"Army Volunteer" method of selection is probably le|ast effective. The conmlttee 
will require a great deal of time, energy and creative spark, and members who 
are highly motivated to sustain that enthusiasm should b^e chosen. It is also 
Important lhat the members from each organization bo about equally motivated. 
If one group is overly enthusiastic and the other is tepid, the work will not 
progress as smoothly as it might otherwise. 

When a person who is to be involved in, implementj ng linkage has received 

directives from the top, the facilitator can exnect to find snmp initial 
resistance. Such directives may be viewed by the person as requiring "extra" 
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work and the benefits may not be clearly recognized. The situation can be a 
very uncomfortable one for the person, since he/she may find 1t impossible to 
refuse to carry out directions presented by a superior, The need for self- 
motivation is once again evident, since problems may still exist even when 
there are very definite benefits for the person or for his/her organization. 

Once boundary personnel have been selected and have agreedfto participate in 
the linkage effort, a series of meetings can be planned. Waste and delay can 
be kept to a minimum by polling membc Tore each meeting to determine their 
agenda priorities. At meetings, members should be provided with agendas, Room 
should be left for changes, additions, corrections, etc/ , but members need, to 
be aware of what must be accomplished at the meeting^/ They may just need to know 
the item? and the persons responsible, but not neceisarlly time segment?. 



I 



People participating in such committees as tnis one .seem to we er 
if they can perceive immediate rewards. It is not enough to see some overall 
general gain for the organization, for the learner, or for the committee member; 
People have time limitations and like to be able to see some gain for themselves 



In the extra time and effort that this kind of project requires. Personnel 
must not be misled into belleying that there will not be extra work required. 

Another factor that should be kept In mind is that at the beginning 
of any experimental or new program, there is anxiety about failure,, It should 

i 

be assumed that people in the position of starting a new project that entails 
putting something new before, their organization and before the public are bound 
to wonder about its chances for success. Anxiety ^11 increase as the event or 
project.-'Startlng time approaches. It can be expected that co Taints and hesi- 
tations will mount at about this time, and that committee members will require 
extra reassurance and support from any facilitator or facilitating organization 
In the Alameda Project, for example, almost everyone felt at one time or another 
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that they were doing more than* they should be doing/*-and some felt that they were 

doing jnore'than anyone else was doing. • 

People have to be continually shown the Value of a project or activities. 

It Is not enough to demonstrate this^worth once* The whole problem of perceived 

rewards-must be reconsidered on a^on -going basis, Linkage programs especially 

seem, to require iong r range tfftfrt jmd to provide mainly long-range, diffuse 

y ' s • 

■ / 0 

rewards. It can be easy for those working on the program to lose sight 1 of- * 



those distant goals, s 



v 



A group of support people in the involved agencies should also be Identified, 
This might be the function of the facilitating organization. In the Alameda P^ojic 

. / , "~ \ 

1,1 "i " — ™" ** ■ j hUm I v« »mwW WW ^UjJj^wi u Miti i iiitsuy^ m | ill W|» |>f | ^ Lectin 

/ . * 1 

organized meetings, took notes, reported on meetings, handled gieffcal tasks, I 

gathered data and analyzed it, and communicated among the various representatives 
of the two organizations, . 1 

If -t all possible, boundary personnel can be freed from some>egulir duties 
since the amount of time required to design l .;d imp uicnt a linkage project usually 
turns out to, be more than anyone anticipates at the beginning, as often happens 
with any new program. If time -> allotted £ or the participants to moet and plan 
together, they may avoid reachinq the point of feeling overwhelmed by the demands 
of the project and thus manage to sustain the necessary motivation. 



y^ f* LINKAGE ACTIVITY j ' 

"4 

1. OUTLINE LINKA - APPROACH AND ROLES ( CONDUCT ANY T RA I N IN_G__NE EDEDj_ 

It is important to educate the leaders of the linkann effort before any work 
begins on the actual development of the linkage itself?' The purpose of this 



-step in the process is to introduce participants to the general approach 
and outline of activities that wilj be followed in designings specific linKage 
program. The objective is not to reach specific conclusions but simply to 
':••'> ur* i.Mtt- " 1 .'-rUcipartlb under* tanc! why re they are going and the type of 
process that will bs used. To accomplish this, high-level personnel from both 
organizations can be invited to the initial meeting where this instructional 
process occurs, (They may or may not need to attend subsequent meetings of 
this group since they can be kept informed by receiving minutes of the meetings 
and by periodic personal contact with a representative, of the group;) 

Procedural guides may he useful In working with the boundary personnel. 
If representatives from both organizations can consult written guidelines, 
some confusion is eliminated from the communication process, Boundary personne-1 
do not necessarily need to spend treir time developing such guides; it is 
probably more effective to present them wh> guides that were devenped in advance 
of boundary personn:! meetings. 

In the Alameda Project, the Design Committee functioned with verbal directives 

since by and large written procedural guides did not exist, Y.'u resign 
Co.mii uUc/s .tuluation of tha process — Incorporated into this re pert, nnd 
especially this section of the report, in the form of suggestions or recommence- 
> tlons-'-can be. used to devjelop procedural guides. 

ft... would also^e appropriate at this point to conduct training regarding 
the linkage process. Since linkage requires real skills, the training program 
t would, focus on problem exposure v/ithin the functional context of linking 
org^iations* The program should also focus on the experiential rather, than 
the. study mode. Although a training program for linkage personnel was not 
developed in conjunction with this study, such programs do exist. A prototype 
is characterized on page's 49 and 50 of this report. 
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2. OBTAIN D^'—fN ro?-!S- r ''i lt '"-" 

Remain consensus means that each participating agency in the linkage activity 

agrees t it the other agenc^ a ] j "tlmate responsibility to carry out 

certain act1vit/es» funct .- For example, the school must bell :ve that 

i 

*he Exploring p^ograin'of I /USA has appropriate role in carrying out 

Career Seminars, "tithe seminar program is to be successful. Because of their 

positions as interorganlzatlonal touch-points, members of the Alamada 
Design Committee became crucial elements of the linkage model /as boundary 



personnel and it was -through them that domain consensus was sought, 

\ . . 
, - ■ .) 

3 , OUTLINE GENERAL TASK ENVIRO ! WHHT OF EA CH ORGANIZATION 

it is important to look' carefully at the general task environment of each 
organisation, A first responsibility for boundary personnfl would be to ather 
all the docitfients that would be required to accomplish tKis goal. Such items 
might Includet , 

i 

9 an organizational profile of the organization (including various 
levels within the organization); 

§ a description of the overall goals and programs of the organization; 

• a statement of g f, id^1insc or frEH^s^'^rkSs espscislly In rolovsnt con^^nt 
areas; v " '\ 

9 policy documents that may affect the conduct of the project; 

© specific implementation guidelines relevant to the above items. 

Once ti^se documents have' been collected, it then becomes the task of the, 
boundary personnel to make an accurate representation of their organization to 
the other agency. Thane are two difficulties In this process. First, the 
personnel may be so close to the structure of\ their own organization that they 
overlook functions, goals , etc, that may not be obvious at all to the other -. 
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as relevant to the project, avm they my indeed ha relevant. It then 
becomes the responsibility ofHhi facilitatorytd point out such relevance* To 
do so, the facilitator must become familiar with each organization* 

The second problem is that a person may become aware 'of weaknesses within 
his or her own organization while representing the latter to an outside organ- 
ization* Whether these deficiencies relate to structure, communication ; ?^ocesses , 
program' content, staffing arrangements or goals, thair public exposure may prove 
u nc: nfortable t and for that reason < " for other valid organizational reasons, the 
personnel may not wish to have those weaknesses revealed, un the other hand, 
if they are not brought out ixd accoun. id for in plans s they can dause difficulties 
x later in implementing linkage programs, 

. \ 4 

\ Another task area that merits special attention encompasses all those 

v 

organizational gc Is and objectives that help the organizr maintain itsa ; : . 
These types of goal^ and objectives may be overlooked sim . they tend to ooerate 
on a more or less unconscious level In the organ: zp , ion Admini; trators are 
p . ubably ii the best position to observe and therefore identify these goals and 
u jective^j andthey vbj\ be Involved actively in the process of describing the 
organization, As linkage efforts are considered, the "institutional maintenance 
goals 11 of each organization can continually be kept in mind and needs* can be 
mot so that each organization can continue to participate in the project, 

For example a such responsible ties as staff development, stocking ar^ maintaining 
' supplies f keeping up i>/i th reporting functions, fulfilling staffing demands and 
(in the case of volunteer organizations) fund raising and volunteer training 
need attention for the organization to survive. - 

If personnel are operating at peak level simply to meet the basic survival , 
needs of the organization, they may balk at being asked to assume an additional 
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work load to effect linkages unless the linkage process or program itself eases 
the load cessary for maintenance* 

The institutional maintenance^oals and objectives of both organizations can 
bz ccmpara^* Than the boundary personnel., can Invsstl^jvte t.h* kind of cooperation 
that is possible in those areas. Tha facilitating agency could assist in providing 
a structure for that cooperation, which ould free time for the primary linkage 
efforts to he^ effected, Comparisons should be done at vnrious organizational 
levels, so that cooperative programs c \ be designed to meet the needs, of the 
various levels. ». . 

4, A NALYZE SPECIFIC TASK ENVIRONMENT 0 F EACH ORSAN I ZAT I ON 'flAUVE TO THL 

Linkage problem ' ■ 

After participants understand the yerieral task ewirtuftent of e«i'!i organ- 
ization! it is appropriate to concentrate on th« specific problem *»k has 
provided the rationale for the linkage activlt/T Both goals .and k 'u».cl.ioiib should 

\ ! 

be examineu. 

(a) Goals 

In linking educational programs, it m^. bi necassary' to dcter^lna the overall 

goals and objectives of a given (educational' contenrj area within organization 

by fir^" extracting thove goals rH objective* *r\4 !d*ntifj hv} t'.iem from p^ram 
k 

materials. Conducting a content analysis of th« sx^-lng materials of a given 

organizat ion may be th^ way to accomplish this. However, 'j ice this ,<s a time- 
consuming task and one which requires certain skills on the pa - 1 of the analyst, 
this function might be provided by the 'facilitating organization. 

It may be useful to categorize goals and -bbje. ves for t*e p-irpose of 
organizing any programs that are to come out of the linkage effort, "Goals 
and objectives can each be placed -into three categories: attitudes, skills, and 
knowledge. Once those categories established , It ml] then be possible 

47 
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to look at the total set of goals and objectives of tht! two organisations and 
determine overlap* 

Goals can a"i;,j be consider 'aHoys organizational leve r The learner 
level, especially, should not I .vr-lookc! « i no* all other levels are 

generated from U, 

bpecnfic charts for goals/objectives comparisons can be helpfuL Analysis done 
verbal IK in group s ituations can help everyone deal with the issues and ensure that 

everyone H /spea;>. the same language." . ... ... , 

To accomplish this task area most efficiently! the general direr-ion of 
tne linkage effort must be remembered although the more specific goals and 

■ 

objectives of the linkage effort will come from the process of analyzing the 
specific task environment. In Alameda, the goals and objectives of the 
scho I's career- education program were compared with the goals and objectives 
of Scouting 's "program where- it ..related-'ta-career-edocat-lofh- - It' was found 
that the degre" of overlap increased as the career education programs increased 
in content and emphasis. The most acti' ""ograms, as might be expeUed, 
were on the nigh school /Exploring level, 'he most active pilot program, the 
Alameda Community Career awareness Project (ACCAP), developed at that level, 
(and' included upper Middle School.) On the Owner hand, career educa J, ori 
programs were virtually non-existent at the lower elementary/Cut? Scouting level 
and relatively little career education linkage activity occurred there. 

A 1 ! possible resources can be considered T t 'hould be remembered that the 
bkt resources arc often too close to be seen clearly and thus may go unused. 
Each organization must put itself In *he position of the other organization and 
look at their own resources from that perspective. Rerources can include 
facilities,, materials^ personnel, services, connections within the community, 
community networks, courses, already existing linkage arrangements, etc. 
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In Alameda, re?ourcfi sharing went cn if/a variety of ways and on a 

variety of levels* An existing linkage arrangement— the use of : .hool fac|lities 

by Scouts—was expanded when the ACCAP Scouts h^ld an orientation meeting and 

various activities in one school library earner center, Scouts t M school 

personnel to sciv ^Mte and chaperons trips t and to teach relevant classes* May 

used the school tern itself as a way of contacting, organizing and reporting 

on special Scout 8*4:1 vi ties. The school used the Scout organization to secure 

transportation and insurance for the series of career-related events , to provide 

supplementary 'materials In the career c rfcers and <rs classrooms, and to motivate 

students (via ach iavement of Merit Badges) to -participate in career exploration. 

5. SPECIFY ANY CONSTRAINTS, LIMITATIO NS OR UNIQUE SITUATIONS THAT MAY AFFECT 
LINKAGE PROCE SS 

Potential constraints or conflict areas can be Identified in advance so 
that plans can be made to deal with them when they arise. For example i legal 
constraints on the schools regarding insurance responsibilities might affect ^ _ 
linkage plans . as would certain other administrative considerations, Brain- 
storming sessions might be help, ul here. If as much trouble shoot? r . ;^:;:ntale 
is done in advance, It is less likely that the project will have to .„ 

a crisis mode and respond to 5 rather than prepare for, conflict arv 

S 

Soirtb details to consider might J®i how credit should be granted students/ 
Scouts inwlved in linkage j^#|ran1s and how the granting of credit can be 
administered so that strict accountability maintained, * 

Boundary personnel may resent any members of their group who regularly 
fail to show uf , come late, leave early or do "ii^uicj work, This kind of behavtor 
seems to occur more often at higher levels oP una admin ibtravive ladder since 
administrators are often committed and tend to see "heir function as one of 
getting things rollingt after which they may leave. The "wo-" rs ,r tend to resent 
*l.4 « ti,?,. *^ -ii^^h * ?\ n^nnie ^av>)w ©nnnnh that thav are able 
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to meet their deadlines. 

Any cooinittee member may have a "hr\:an agenda" that may weaken or detract 
from hi& or her contribution to 'the w; He process, Administrators^ for 
example, may be as 'nteres '?-ed in "spin-offs from a given nrogrmw -v.] they are 
in th program i tsel » , and therefore may mi focus efforts on having 
the program surr^d. They may want , for example* to ostahl i sir an Intoractior 
with the facilitating organi, ci on 5 and thus may view the linkage effort as a 
way to accomplish that goal. An administrator who feels this way would probably 
declare the project a success if such an Interaction occurs. However, a tear r 
in th' same group minht look upon t same results as a failure. 

Problems may also occur if boundary personnel from the two organizations 
arc not regularly available for meetings at the sains time. For example, in 
Al. da, the teachers col Id be givep relefts-s time so that they could mee' during 
th day. Scout lead^s, on the other hand, are volunteers end could not m.js 
thofr regular employment for linkage meetings. ' , »ri.."itirm6res they were- committed 
to a great deal of vol un tee ' c\m in the Evenings and on weekends and vr^e thus 



'nkage oroject, Tne problem then bee am* 



unable to give additional time to the V' 
one of arranging/coordinati^ a schedule agreeable to both parties. This 
problem v/as considered by some people Involved in the Alameda Project to be 
signific ^t enough to strictly limit any linkage effort, 

it should also be pointed out that comr ni cation problems sometimes stem 

from tK-j way tne language, used by education and .educators diucrb from Uia c 

" • X 

used by othe- agencies* Educational M non can be obscure to no»ii'ormal 
educational organizations, The resulting corrmuni cation gap might need to be 
bridged through the establishment ». ' a common te sinology. 

When the nonformal agency is run by volunteers! there is also a tendency 
for the volunteers to want pre-packaged programs: they may resist becoming 

\ 
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involved in a joint effort to uevelop new Ideas, Educators, on the other hand, 
often welcome the opportunity to join other professionals in development 
session where they can deal with their content areas on a more abstract level 
tha, that required by th r daily demands of the classroom. The two groups, ti.^n, 
tiiay UvM*i 'ng need.- ; arid coinllot M^y res. "S. I- -ins spirit, teachers 
m^y resent^ nonfoniial educational personnel who wish only to be "told what you 
want me to do," whereas nonformal educational agency personnel may resent 
tcachars ho !i just want to it around and tal^ about great ideas ( n 

Another problem for volunteers in nonformal organizations, especially if 
they are good workers, is that they are often overworked. With Scouts, for 
example* the volunteer who is Involved with an active troop runs a very full 
scheme, and has "little time left over to expand into new areas, whereas the 

\ organized, less active unit may ,. ^ the time but not the ability or the 

i 

c. -^iriitmant te. undertake the t. ;k. 

A special problem sH5,..s if the program serves a limited number of peon; 
Explanations may need to be i; de to tirs organizations and to their communities 
so that people not Involved will not be envious of ., del proa rams and upset 
when they are not included in the^. In the long run, this limitation can he 
advantageous beer se as the program grows, others will want to. participate 
and will view doing so as a privilege rather' them an -non. 

Other potential problem yoasi to consider .-.va Insurance, budget, school 
..••!■? days ^ the calendars of each of the organisations, 

■-, BASED UPON PREVIOUS DlSC-JShf ON , DESIGN ONE OR MORE LINKAGE_CQNFIG ! !S ' 

The f'vM lta* • : hap . V- best person to He; 'fin the linkage ar ;ement( 
He/she is. more likely to be attentive tn the need to build upon existing programs 
rather than trying to start new while personnel within the organization 

may be inclined to want to use the linkage process to begin new programs.. 



Also, the facilitator's experience in this process will yive him/her the 
perspective to establish realistic goats for t;w I in ie program, whereas \ 
organizational personnel, who may have no precedent it; on which to rely, will 
not be c jnizant of realistic expectations and limitations. 

The h»*f: fnr»* nrfn^t b n upon tiding the Hnkacc ' '': •' nev v:c.vc t? tasks 
airer iy desired by the organizations. New tasks , on th Dther hand, may require 
new -management structures, etc., and probably shoul ; not be undertaken as an 
initial 1ir.:._ge effort. T : - :y might real ally y;:cw out-^tliat effort, 
; ..../over, and become p. , of the Liscorid stage uP the linkage process . If, in 
other words, responsibll ties can be lied more efficiently as a re. H of 
the I uje , the organizations may then I. . the free time to take on new tasks. 

The facilitator can consider a range of alt- uitiva plans, from thor* 
requiring a low level of 'commitment and ' m through those , juiring a high 
degree interaction, using parameters > have U n determined by the two 
organizations in th-ir meetings up to' this point. Tne ranc? of alternatives 
will then allow boundary .personnel to make choices ana .ven to incorporate 
certain aspects of various choices Into an entirely new alternative, plan.- 

I SELECT. ONE UjJjOjE^JNKA^^ IMP LEMENTATION' ■ 

Once the facilitator, r- coope,ation with i or selected boundary personnel, 
has jutlined various alternatives t tha entire committee should meet to select 
the final plan, Untie thi s difficult and time .....nsuming, but crucial, process 

v U taking plac\ a linkage coordin:^^r reprobating each :r .. r Nation Suiuld 
chosen and !■:■£ duties for these two --'Ha HS ( 0 ne for each organization) 
clearly virj* in down. Selecting thesa coordinators may involve creating a new 

- position thi n each organization and hiring a nev/ person. to fill it, or it 

) ' / 

may mean Incorporating these duties, into an existing position. Ideally, this /■■ ; 

position -liquid event) 1y become a permanent one- -if the linkage effort itself 

DoMme a permanent relationship. 
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At this point, it would 'a worthwhile to take another careful Inok at <:ny 
„zr.zt:^.\.'.- w : ;;:;it:;:?^:vj .r .'^tic:;. :!:.;: ^t cn^ct 12;- -,..^1;: 

of ths sr^evrd configuration, it m& be difficult for personnel to work in 
this way-*c-.ntic: j.tinc; prog) nf ficultia^ § strengths and weaknesses at a 
rather ec ; y stage in the project. However, the mor* time they spend this 
"task at this stages ;he more likely that problems i /fn be minimised when the 
program is a dual ly p. t into effect. 

_8* RESTATE GOALS/OBJECT I VES FOR EACH IMPLEMENTATION CONFIGURATION 

After a program hh* been selected, a pre -ope rational time line must 
developed \.<.....< up the goals .and deadlines neces^a tu net the program 

uneterway, T; aims of each configuration .can t l ^r be cans^pv ! u*'.a oy on^ 
and M' cussed thoroughly by the boundary personnel, This is the Lime to reach 
a consensus, hear about di agreements and conflicting goal s t and address problems, 
■ 3 - ... MBM J£gN^^iDARDSJ ^ .0UAUTY_0F LI >: )GRAM 

>ma discussion should tocu^ r:. the mini .;i standards of ..«al1ty r ch 
organisation exacts from the program In crr-r to consider it a success. If levels 
o . expectation are si , nificant y different b- ween the two group- 9 appropriate 

readjustment of efvort may have to "be made. While the two ore uiizations do not 

> ■ ■ . 

have to haw lasntical sta*. iards , "hey do need to know ea i other 1 *; expectation*-, 
10, SPECIFY AND AGREE UPON STRUCTURE 'OILS , AND RESPONSIBILITI ES NECESSARY FOR 

~TfTAiNTr^^ — — — — — — 

The tasks required of the various people Involved in the project can now 
be clarifiea. It is probably best ru speciry those tasks in writing ana e -a 
individuals to . t=apond to them. Once d pensun has agreed to handle a given 

task, someone must check to see whether or not it is actually completed. The 

I 

check-point person should probably be the Linkage Coordinator f c , each org^-i nation, 
Their check person should he the Linkage Faci litp.tcr. I f is advantageous to 
• if people are helc to their fc grcement? . This <npport 
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encourages them to ^iccessi*u*1y compV the tasks and assures that the project 

r 

vn i i move *cr v,ra as psumiciu. ; ^ 

* =--=.. 

When possible, the people from each oi who tv/n organlzai who -.re 
most dlr / invoi-'ed in a progrf?.-. jr event can fy nlar: in dire a; contact 
- : — in en:: A'iarcsaa i- reject, sgiii: cor.iusioi! was eai> : J v,.^n 

middle-people relayed mu; *~nges from school representatives to Scout represen- 
tative::, and vice-versa. t is probabl/lbest to foster direct coni:nun'<..ut*on 
L^twaon.tha t organ 1/ r« L ; ons 1 representatives.* The facilitator should a is- 
be, included at first o that negotiations at this level i ; f \ ■ down in 
misinformation, lad' of motivation, etc. 

At least one person in the Alameda Project felt that linkne shouid not 
occur on an institutional haslfc slnr* it is unlikely that all the ^achers in 
the Alameda Unified School Di ,rict, for example, would be enthusiastic ah nut 
a reticular project. She suggested thai: enc uormni tipent bo mado on an = dividual 
ry school /facui " barn's. Th* f "- ! :inds of preferences can be froi», oundary 

personn nd * scussad, 

*It sould also be pointed out ;ha^ each, individual can : considc not 
just l- '^nur-er r the organization he/she represents h but also in term;, 
wf .hi r 'her outside co;. l *acts» such l. the Rotary Club, business interests, etc, 

, which migh t ;, . ovc to the project, , 

Amony roles the facilttator may play, a most impoi ,.ant ,ric is 
understanding the degree of responsibility each r ganization .rid each individual 
is willing to assume at any point in the linkage process. This cari.be a complex 
problem to assess % bince chert: are as wuiy uifTVt'^nt ors to '.he question 
of how muc h responsibility should be allocated as there are organizations/ 
ind" In the Alameda Project, for example, the Far West Laboratory 

facr felt it was apnropriate *t a oiven point to transfer responsibility 



for the administration of r. specitlc series of events to the schools and lequts. 
This intention, however, was resisted by both organizations. For the Scouts 
in part ular* the transferred responsibility 1 rr.">1ved too much work and 
almost catisi \ Vhem to drop their K ~r1 ic ipation completely, A a re: I;\ the 
facilitator to?k unck the Mslc responsibility . :)r such log i ics as notices 
uu .. . : .vhi..- , u i recti on i> Tor transportation, phon caflj } etc. tasks 
would perhaps have been more efficiently and ;. ">re appropriately done at ei t'-sr > 
the school or Sect si .0, but would have required extra staff. 

11. SE * UP COMMUNICATION /FEEDBACK CHANNELS NEEDED TO IM PLEMENT LINK Au*. fO 

— mrto y^gggiy— ■ - - — 

Comnuni cation may be one of the most Important and difficult problems in 
the Mnkage -process, since mis Information 1s **nmon when a program begins and a 
few misplaced con mts may h e enough to raise expectations to nn unrealistic 
level or otherwise damage eventual program results. Similarly, a lack of 
intraoraanizational or interorganizational ■communication may cause those working 
'or. s 2 project to feel that their efforts are being v jervalued, thereby dampening 
thai r ent k '!S* nam for tie program. 

To avoiu thei' and other dif -ul , .i, contact should be Maintained with 
everyone involved in the project so th, ; participates understand what each : 
organization »xpect aid what each is capable of contributing to the linkage 
effor^ Since everyone Involved will probably want regul-.' and frequent progress 
reports, establishing a format for so.. • tvn< of systematic weakly progre " 
summary wo J be highl; ...eful . Contact may need to be maintained not only wi ..h 
boundary personnel, but with leaders In the respective organizations, using inter- 
views, conferences, memos or w' .aver other means seem most effective, if 
students are involved in programs witu special r-iquj remep^s,— pfi-i -u a ; ,j too * i 1 1 
appreciate being kept informer. Since local media are often e - ■ rr-eptlve 
to community news, -information on .the project should also be sent to community 

i.^..^^^^.*, _ # imp 4 «- • ■ - •=■■• i 
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If rjood ccsnmunl cati o.; 1:, to be maintained batiw,n the l inkage * ^ i : ; uitor 
and hu - , "■ f i£i lir.ator rmtet, hn »:r r~f<»l ff f*-~n nn-^ii ^n<' ? " 

niacie to the orcj ( M«i . .-ti.wis and to i;h boundary s^iff. rr r< iiitmeni-s c not bo 
[t ' , this should ha stated unci sr.. ..ids r. .»inc loss credibility 

could $t HgusIv damage the succ .3 of = lin jjuct. A related concern would be 
to caution uour : **y personnel to < y label any por i bi 1 1 ties hey discuss 
vrilHi others possibi lities ;at:»or ;;han certainties, 

titablishing feedback channels that can be clearly seen and easily used by all 
n^huu s of the boundary personnel group will be helpful P Members an thus be 
niude t-:i ftksl th-.. .heir input Is important and can be* encouraged to n ort 
frequently to their Linkage Coordinator and/or to the facilitator, To this end, 
a procedure for reporting on stents night be established, First, however, the 
purpose and of such reports shou * be determined so that only those that 

arc relevant ra r^nuesteu : ne person woo Is sked to compete the r. lort 
should not Teel that it It rarely h work. 

The f^Htator, the h < ?j age coordinators id even th* b--- iary personnel ^nnlri 
not assume tnat comhiuni cation w» 11 take place without a cons, ous ,■ Fort to encoura e 
it. For example; they should not think that scr ni . u contar d a list of 
neople to inform them of some event, just because tl, w task would logical y 

be assigned to person having that particular pos ' icn within the organ j^ati onal 
fracture. Sr^ific tasks for a specific person wi i - depend un tii? parson's 

rulti 111 Lift! i uikaytf cu" raiiyunitiii L , mOlI) te^ka cut' ■ jiw SfiQLiu DC uL i .*;Cd, 

Tu iribu.d that a project i: proceeding as smoothly ds possible, a mo r. . to ring 
system can be deviled to keep, close uouch on the program. This nrUjht include 
observat ' .5 , logs, notebooks , calendars, interviews or regular phono rails, 
Standardized f nns may faclHt v.e this vfjcord-keepinq ,^roceis . Whjtner the 

( 

facilitator or linkage ccrdlnators solicit written reports or othirc tvoes or 
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■For-.ation, he or %hz shouW report results back to participants so that they 

\ * 

Jf 

fad Ufa to,- -:ou; i?.tO'« '3lv5S credit and acknowledger! >: '-o people who 
ccuiispii-h tass.s, t:?*i more likely ifo*y il reel supp, ted, Coii^unicacivt 
■,n^mi an n .m.,.i»q proiecl. participants anc. thers can be established through us* 

of sane of the -oil wing methyls and materials: 

i A r- H -5lctter re; activities and results to participants in 

"he t-rogrjtfs . 

Regular progress reports to icr-ai revi ■:. conn LLees i consul tai»ti; 

a Distribution of a pro ject b rc ijre to content- related (care .- education) 
personnel in formal and nonfo.mai se . . 

" distribution of information on linkage/coordination materials, 

« Productior id distribution ""of a filmstrip documenting the process 
of lii'ikag*.. 

■ • Reports on the project in appropriate pro^ssional periodicals, at 

educational conferences and at meetings of participating organizations. 

■ s , 

\ 

The abov • alternatives should each be given careful consideration, and any 
cr all of them included in a comprehensive communication ; 

It is important to kev hese pubVL. relations efforts in mim. so that 
such people as parents of participating • udents, educators and t j commur .y 
> n «r»i ^ '*nt <nforw' n f the oroject's progress. When necessary, the 
linkage facilitator and/ or ' a linkage coordinators can accompany project 
parsr - ^1 when they talk with ^uopr-j \: j need to know about the project, ,:nce 
aach or these participants in u»e prujeui can coiUiibutfe if. format! on th.: the 
others do not have. The pruje-.t coordinator for example, may have an overview 
of the project whi le uio project site-peri- has more specific information abou,t 
a given program or. ever: , 

% SET UP EVALUATION PARAMETERS AND PROCEDURES , , 

Car" in the project, plans n evaluating. the success or failure of all ' 

, 'o e ". 



aspects of . the program' can be;d1scussed f *0ne reason for doing this 1s that 
setting up evaluation parameters helps clar1fy"andp in some cases, even deter- 
mine --project goals*// , ~. t 

In .addition! decicllng what ftifor i mat1on Is needed anH what means should 
be used for gathering It may keep the group f ran letting some event or stage 
slip by undocumented, If tests, questionnaires* etc., are necessary for 
validating the project effort* they need to be prepared In advance, FoV* example^ 
in discussing the evaluation p1an 8 \a need may be recognized for both pre- and 
post^estlng to determine student growth 1o a certain area. Early planning 
will allow these tests Jo be carefully constructed,, Such tests are not easily 
developed and may require the assistance of evaluation specialists, 

ft* % % 

It may be suffictent to let a Small $yb*groyp from the boundary personnel 
committee work -on the evaluation cons ids rations for the project and submit 

their findings and/recommendatlons to the larger/group for approval, 

* ' * « / 

i 1 f 

Fart of the evaluation effort might Includ^ a ■rather*' stralght-foicward 
documentation of the project iUe\f $ which might tafce the form of, photographs 9 
reports * notes ^etc. The purpose of such A documentation would be to illustrate, 
what .has been accomplished to others* Since accountability Is of primary concern 
to most educational organizations todiy* the documentation might serve to achieve 
that aim. However, it also might.be a means of 'training other personnel within 
the organlzatlons—or the boundary personnel from new organizations —so that 
they will have techniques for accomplishing 1nter\organizational linkage, The 
visual documentation then mifiit become a part of the training package for boundary 
personnel • 

13. IMPLEM ENT LINKASE ACTIVITY . 

JWh lie this seems to be k rather simple statement and occupies no more 
space here than any- other* thjs A% one* of the Triore complicated and active 



steps in the linkage project, since it is the, culmination of all other steps. 
During this period of time, there will.be a great deal of activity, and many 
adjustments may heed to be made under time pressures ;in order to accommodate - 
and account for unanticipated problem! or Inadequately-made plans,' 

It would probably be a good idea to have a trouble-shooting team, com- 
prised of the facilitator and representative boundary personnel, who could 
make themselves" available to project participants for consultation during this 
period of. time'. Individuals could decide how difficult it might be to solve a 
particular problem and if they could hot handle it themselves, could refer it 
to the trouble-shooting. team, which might have regularly-scheduled meetings ,. 
to deal with such eventualities. , - ■ 

The Alameda Project did not have such a team, and people running^ some ' 
projects seemed to feel that the linkage efforts were almost beside'the point. 
The Design Committee worked throughout one semester to eome up with linkage 
. activities, but they were .carried out in a somewhat isolated way. Individual 
parti ct pants tended to view the linkage effort as fragmentary, perhaps because 
there was no interchange via -.group meetings and discussion during this, time. 
The only person who maintained a comprehensive overview, and therefore saw 
more evidence of linkage than- anyone else was the Far We%t Laboratory facilitator 
(To a lesser extent, other Far Wist Laboratory staff members also saw the- whole 
effort.) The continuation of regular ,Des.ign Committee meetings during, the pilot 
test phase-would hav -given people the .opportunity to share their concerns and 
successes/ In this way, the feelings of isolation might have been decreased. 
! ttmaV.be worth planning for the possibility that partTclpatns. as well as 
'observers in. the organization and the community, -will sometimes identify one 
'•part of a project-such as 'a series of coordinated, highly-visible events- 
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as the total project. Public relations efforts within the boundary personnel 

__.„.,~T~--T- - , ^ - P- 

group, the organisatfan itself, and J fhe communities involved might attempt' to 
el v-ifu o>i-»fnnh»sl7.e the total project, ■ 

H^ PROVI D& EVALUATION, FEEDBACK . . ' " „ 

'Evaluation feedback can provide 'closure- for a project, as well as indicating 
the possible future directions a program may take. , •• , " 

The evaluation might include any projects, programs or events that have 
grown out of the original project, whether, on' not they ware specifically 
designed as part of that original .linkage project, flnce the concept of linkage 
ha% been, brought to £he attention of the organization , 'representatives -. 
nf the organizations may, be able "to recognize certain projects ,. programs and 
events they are already conducti rig. as'' linkage efforts, - For 'example', 1n Alameda, 
it was acknowledged that a "law enforcement class conducted by police In the 
schools had grown Cut of a Scout Explorer Unit in law enforcement, 

Evaluation results can be communicated to the people Inyolved in the project 
to allow tjhem'to adjust their behavior in ways that will achieve the desired 
jgoals.* Without such communications they. may .simply repeat mistakes.. If ., , 
questionnaires^ tests, etc. are quickly tallieS and analyzed' and reports made 
to participants,, adjustments can be made In time to affect future linkage efforts 
between the organizations. 1 

15. ADJUST LINKAGE CONFIGUR ATION AS REQUIRED < ' . , 

fodow-up meetings of boundary personnel will allow 'them to focus on the < 
adjustments that seem to^y called forks a. , result of the evaluation conclusions. 
This final step can then lead to a formalization of the 'linkage arrangements. 
f In adjusting linkage configurations, boundary personnel can view themselves 
as experienced in Tinkage c, orts and ean look at other members of the two 
organizations who may now join the linkage efforts as being at a different 
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level of familiarity with and expertise, in: linkage. The, boundary personnel 
may: wish to consider how best to Introduce linkage;' to those people who may 

. v • r „ ■ . * > ,' * . . • ■ . - ^ i'\ 

'be -interested but inexpeVlsncsd. ,. In doing so, .they can think back to their 
. - ' ' ' ••• • • ■ • . • . : V 

own relictions, needs and areas of confusion when they ware in that position. • 
They may remarober, for example, the 'importance of outlining md providing payoffs 
for each organization and for the boundary personnel Involved. . / 

, At "this* point, the boundary personnel will; also probably consider how best 
to disseminate the project idea to other groups /1th in the" educational community 
•who have the potential for particlpatTng in the on-going linkage or for estab- 
lishing linkage arrangementslof their, own," , Visual presentations discussed - 
earlier are sometimes a very '.effective way of presenting a new Idea, 
1 ' • c, FO RMALIZED COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS / 

— — — ■ , J / j 

} Tfte problem of institutionalizing the .linkage arrangement so that It is 
not dependent on the individual or the small group is a difficult one. In fact, 
there is some question as to how desirable such aj fonfialization of the linkage 
arrangement' Is and how long given formalized arrangement should exist to be 
most effective. The Issue of calcification of Institutional arrangements might 
be kept In-.mlnd here.,, ... ■ „ - ' 

-a However, If linkage is to accomplish much. It probably requires "some types 
of formalized and institutionalized arrangements. While. these Jiay,have been 
accomplished throughout the year on -a short-term, limited or even informal basist, 
a time may come when one or both, organizations conclude that more formalized 
arrangements would be appropriate. A logical time when that issue might arise 
is at' the end of the first .year. .. 

%\r\ce linkage implies a set of ongoing activities and requires organizational 

. ••..,*• 

changes and 'agreements , provision should be made for setting up institutional . 
fjlahs and changes that ensure the succ^jful continuation of linkage activities . { 



This 1s a guarantee that linkage activities will become a, integral . part of* 
the organization's ongoing plans . . 

. \i,ere my. than, ba a. need for c "Ue^nt 'of agreement of formal 
cooperation" "'between the two organizations. Such an agreement may, in fact, 
be one goal of linkage projects, ■ 
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DOCUMENTS'. REPQRt IN S QW> . ' 
THE CAREER mC k r iON^PRtfQBAM Q F 

,v » SCCtUTiN |/USA , 



• .J. 



This part of thr report contains three documents developed 
to meet prt^eet -goals. The ■■■first document is an analysis 
of the career* education content found in the unit 1 eve l 
materials of the Cub Bcdutlng Division, The second document 
is a similar analysis of unit Xtvel materials of the Scouting 
Division. ' The third doctntint. Is a prototype procedural guide 
teassist Exploring^ Eaecutives and «thers . 1ntel!este^j1n^_ 
Conducting a career seminar program, Each document J^m- 1 
contained.. ',' . ..~ I •• 
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The purpose of this study report is to present an analysis of 
the career education content. 1n • the, unit ; level materials of the. Cup 
Scouting Division of '-SCOUTINQ/USA, • " 

The first' section of the repoVt presents a, comparison of the" 

Cub Sebut purposes with generals stattments from^career. education,* as 

0 ' \ ■ ' ~- j ■ 

they appear in .selected state and U.S. Office 'of Education (USQE) 
'documents/ Following this goals 'comparison is a detailed analysts' 
of the Cub Scout materialvs used at the unit .level for leaders. 



parents .and youth. 
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S ECTION ONE 
GOALS COMPA RISON 

s *" * 

' *s - 

" i 

. The U.S. Office of Career Education and various State Departments of 
Education have developed career education goal statements',, organized 'into 
such areas as: self-awareness » educat 1 ona 1 awareness » career awareness , 
econo mic awareness , doGls1on*makin9 , .beginning competency , employabil ity 

— ~ — ™ 1 — — — — — r-"- } 

skills , and appreciations and attitudes (Arizona- State Department of Education) 
For each of these areas, specific objectives suitable for grade levels from 
primary tnrough senior high have also been developed. 

The purposes of Cub Scouting*,* as stated in the Cubmasterlg Packbook , 
p. 3,, can be related to typical career education goal statements as follows: 



CUB. SCOUT 
PURPOSES 


TYPICAL CAREER EDUCATION 
. GOAL STATEMENTS** . - 


INFLUENCING i 


(After leaving school* the learner vrfll'be) "Capable 


THE ■ 


of choosing a personally meaningful set of work values 


DEVELOPMENT . 


* that foster In them a desire to work; successful In in- 


OF .. ' f 


corporating work values into their total personal value 


CHARACTER 


structure in such a way th&£ they are able to choose what. 


AND • 


for them, is a desirableMifestyle.. (USOE) "Develop 


ENCOURAGING 


a positive attitude toward self and others s a sense 



*Sne purpose of Cub Scouting,. "Preparing them to •become, Scouts," does not, 
as it is' stated, re-late, directly to career, education goal statements. 

**The source for each goal follows the statement and is indicated in 
parentheses. , . ' 



'CUB SCOUT 
PURPOSES 



Cnnt'd. 



SPIRITUAL' 

J 

GROWTH 



developing 

HABITS ' 
AND ■ ' ' 
ATTITUDES 
OF 

GOOD 

CITIZENSHIP 



TYPICAL CAREER EDUCATION 
'GOAL STATEMENTS 



of self-worth and dignity, and motivation to accomplish 
personal goals, 11 (CA) "Elementary students will 'learn 
the importance of establishing (although tentatively) 
personally relevant goals upon understanding of oneself." 
(Nevada} . ' 



"Develop a. positive attitude toward work and 
appreciate Its contribution to self -fill Ifillment and' 

to the welfare and productivity of the family, community, 

s ' j • • 

the nation, and ,the world; develop an understanding of 

the US. economic system and become aware of the relation- 

" ' j * . • 0 . 

ship of productive work to the economy and to" one's own 

economic- well -being." (CA) "Elementary students- will be 

aware of themselves in relation to others in the community 

outside their families; become aware of the rights and 

responsibilities they have within various groups; realize. 

that many ^Institutions and organization's- exist because of 

definite needs within the community/' (Nevada) ."The 

student will begin to develop an understanding of the 

jo •' *■ , v- ' 

economic relationship between himself, family, and 
community." (Arizona) 
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CUB SCOUT 

* .PURPOSES' 


TYPICAL CAREER EDUCATION 
> • _ GOAL STATEMENTS 


IMPROVING 

UNDERSTANDING 

WITHIN 

THE 

FAMILY 


% "Elomontnry students wll iTacognlz^ the various 
different roles played in a family in order to solve' 
problems and achieve goals; become aware of the rights and 
responsibilities they Have within their families and school 
environments; understand the importance of interdependency 
of .workers by relating it to family needs and school needs; 
develop an understanding of what their basic needs' are as 
they relate to the classroom, to the home, and to the 
.commuhity; have knowledge of work or jobs performed in the 
home by individual members of the family and themselves." 
(Nevada) "The student v^m realize that he and his family 
depend on the* jobs of others to help meet their needs," 
(Arizona) 


STRENGTHENING 
THE ABILITY TO 
GET ALONG WITH 
OTHER BOYS AND 
.RESPECT OTHER 
PEOHLC. SHOW- 
ING HOW TO BE 
HELPFUL AND DO 
ONE'S BEST, . 
ENCOURAGING 


"Elementary students will differentiate between 
themselves and others with respect to Individual abilities, 
aptitudes and educational strengths..,; identify their role 
in various situations outside the classroom and family 
(occupational roles, play-group*roles, team roles, 
organization roles, volunteer worker roles, etc./; recog- 
nize and appreciate that the Vulue systems of others 
although being different, are worthy of consideration, and 
that often it Is the basis for interpersonal relationships; 
understand that a task or job well done is rewarded by 



CUB .SCOUT 
PURPOSES 


TYPICAL CAREER EDUCATION 
GOAL STATEMENTS 


GOOD SPORTSMAN- 


on'. 1 self-satisfaction as well as by reeoflrtltlon from 


SHIP AND PRIDE 


others (Nevada) • "The student will understand that he 


IN GROWING 


II u S I QSpQltj 1 D 1 ! ! L 1 C 3 L U El 11113 1= f f u M U UUMwf J 5 ' - - 


STRONG IN MIND 


will recognize the Implications of working, with and with- 


AND BODY, 


out supervision, independently and with others.'' (Arizona) 

/ . ._. 


FOSTERING A . 


< (After leaving school , the learner will be) "Equipped 


SENSE OF' PER- 


with good work habits, competefit In the basic academic 


SONAL ACHIEVE- 


■skills required for adaptability In our rapidly changing 


MENT BY DEVELOP- 


society. ".(USOE) 


ING NEW INTER- 


"Develop early a continuing awareness of career 


ESTS AND SKILLS. 


opportunities and relate these 'opportunities to personal 


PROVIDING FUN 
AND EXCITING 
NEW THINGS TO DO 


aptitudes, interests, and abilities; engage in the career 
development process by increasing self-knowledge, knowledge 
of the world of work, and knowledge of the society that 
affects it; and by accepting responsibility for a series 
of choices that carry one along the career development 
continuum. "(CA) 

"Elementary students will: develop an awareness of 
the different places .of employment in the community/and the 




different kinds of work performed there; have skills in 


recognizing problems, solution formation, identifying 
logical imp! Ications s and testing the solutions by research 




and application; recognize types of gratification and 



CUB SCOOT 
. PURPOSES- 


TYPICAL- CAREER EDUCATION 
. ■ ■ " 60At STATEMENTS , * ' 


y 

/ ' 1 

/ 
/ 

i 

■ 1 


reward as„they pel ate to .decision-making and problem?* 
solving} be aware of 5 - some of the skills that are required 
In the use of tool St equipment s anJ materials In the world 
of work." (Nevada) 

"The student will understand that decision making- In- 
cludes responsible- action In Identifying alternatives, 
selecting the alternative most consistent with his goals, 
and taking steps to implement a course of action; the 
student will develop the skills required to Identify the 
objectives of a task, ^pecify resources required, outline 
procedures, perform operations, and evaluate^the product; 
the student will develop an understanding for the value 
of work and continual learning; the student will understand 
the role-of leisure and the arts In achieving self 
satisfaction," (Arizona) 



It Is apparent that considerable overlap exists between the Cub Scout 
purposes and the goals of career edueatloni especially In the area of aware- 
ness of self and others.. To summarize: Career education Is contnltted to 
helping Individuals develop a realistic self-concept, with regard to their 
own needs, values, preferences, and abilities; Cub Scouting shares this 
commitment. Career education alms at helping students develop the skills 
they need to get along with others and to become. productive members of society; 
Cub Scouting shares this, aim. Career education recognizes the need for 
students, to have' a realistic understanding of the qualities important to 
sueclss;' Cub Scouting shares this recognition. * 




■r .... • 

, this Is not to imW^that th* career education content of the Cub Scouting 

/ . . "X ' ' ■ - ' '*••., 
program cannot be increased and improved upon. Information on careers and • 



.career preparation can be-presented in the Cub Scout program. Just as outdoor 
activities are used to foster understanding of the natural environment, career 
education activities can be used to foster understanding of the social envi- 
ronment, B , 

For children in the Cub Scout age group, career education is conducted on 
the awareness level, u Thi ^preliminary ? ptiase of career development generally 
emphasizes motivation and work recognition by Introducing the learner to a 
wide range of Ideas ibout occupatloftal roles. Emphasis Is usually on developing 
Individual potential based on self -understanding and awareness of vocational 
possibilities, 11 (McClure, 1975), 

Career education content, on the awareness levels should be infused ,jnto 
regular Cub Scout activities in 'an unobtrusive manner; that is, it should 
not be an atW-on, self-contained * separate program. If leaders become sensi^ 
tlve to ^career education aspects already Inherent in the Cub, Scouting programs 
they will notice many opportunities to emphasize career awareness,, f 
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' SECflQN TWO 
ANALYStS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



■ 1 • * \ 

The foil owing analysis of unit level materials points out the career 

education content already Included 1 ri Cub SeeUt literature. Indicates which 

' ' f ■ I • • 

activities are especially car#er relevant i and recommends attitudes and addi- 
tional content so that the career awareness potential can be realized. 
• ■ i , 

The WOLF and BEAR materials are discussed, first. Because the WEBELOS' age 

group and special level— between CUb and^BoAf Scoutl ng--dfler opportunity for a 
slightly more advanced level of career 'awareness activities, those materials ar 
discussed separately. Flnallyi the analysis of STAGING DEN AND PACK CEREMONIES 
is presented. Although this h6ok tWitalns material for Cub and Webelos Scout 
ceremonies, only' those at tHi Webelos level were found to be structured in such 
a. way that specific addltiortal career edueatl on, material could be inserted. 
The materials 'are discussed in the folkwlrtg specific order: 
I. CUBHASTER'S PACKBOOK 
' II. DEN LEADER'S BOftK - 

III. WOLF CUB SCOUT BOOK 

... A. Parertts , Supplement 

i . 

B. Boys' Wolf Book 

| IV. BEAR CUB SCOUT BOOK ^ , 

• Ai Parents* Supplement 

v * B, Boys' Bear Book' 

V. WEBELOS DEN LEADER'S BOOK ^ 

VI. WEBELOS SCOUT BOOK 

t 

i 

A, Parents' Supplement 

B. Boys' Webelos Book 

'/" ,„ VII. STAGINS DEN AND PACK CEREMONIES ^ ; 
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\ CUB SCOUT LEVEb 

. * v ....... 

I, CUBMASTER'S PACKBOOK ' ' • \ 

— * 

% si 

„ pp.: 68-69; "Parent Talent Survey Shea"; ■ 
As stated, Question #3 1s likely to be answered "no" by diffident or 
.modest, this could be. revised to simply «sk. HWhat is your job, business or 
profession?" Boxes could then be. added under the Special Program Assistance 
section to Indicate: 

"I would be willing to talk about or demonstrate my job to den members" 
and "I could arrange for Cub Scouts to visit my place of work," 

p. 1^2; "P rogram Helps": ■ • - • > 

The "Program Helps" nagatini should Include' 1 for infusing career 

education Into Cub-Scout Activities* > ' 

p. 154; "Monthly Themes" ; 

Leaders should be encouraged to give the monthly themes a career education 
dimension. Add to paragraph four, Sentence two* .skits based on aviation; 

- or learning about jobs In air transportation . ■ .." * 

* 

p, ISg; ' ' ■ • ' 

Add to M The Pack's First Two MonthsMnstructlons for Infusing career 

education* 4 , ■ / 

p ■ ■ ■ , \ • / 

p. 160: \ . / 

The list of possible summer activities on this page Implicitly Includes 

some excallent career* education content, A paragraph might be added (pefore 

= ' £ ' 

the one on Day- Camp;! ng)^ to say that 1n planning these trips, leaders^and Cub 
Scouts should discuss the kinds of things they expect to see, and what kinds 



of questions they might ask to get the most out of their experience. For, I 
instance, on a factory field trip Cub Scouts' might ask workers about fltylyldapl 
jobs'T^wfiat they do, how it- relates to what the other people In the organization 
do, how they got jnto that type qf work, and what they like or do not like 
about. It. , ; 1 v ' - 

m \ " •' • ■ - 

p. 208; "Handicrafts" ; . " . • '• ■. \ '■ " 

. Crafts projects can also provide m opportunity for career education , ? ,1 
A p'aragriph might be added here, for example : 

•fare. IT MEANINGFUL! Crafts' should use skills a Cub Scout can master, 



but shouidbe challenging and useful enough not to be seen as 'busywork 1 . 
One way to Increase relevance is to point* out -in what ways the experience is 
% !1lce «an actual job. Jar instahceTsWhlle building a chair for the den room, 
a Cub Scout is- using the same Kind's of skills, and for some of the same reasons 
as a worker In a furniture factory." * : 6 
p. 247; "policies and Guldeposts" ; 

This Is a good place to make 9 stpteftsent on the Cub Scoutr 1 attitude 
towards career education. For 1n?tance t justTbtfore Tour PermltSs a section 
titled CAREER EDUCATION might- read: ; * % ■ . 

"Just as Cub Scouts must work together to make the pack a success, so must 
Individuals within a community, Part of citizenship Is being aware of the 
diverse and necessary jobs, that citizens perform* Beginning to think about 
careers and why one chooses one nr another can contribute to the development of 
self-awareness as well as to awareness of others. The best way to transfer 
this kind of Information Is to Infuse It |nto regular Cub Scout activities. 
Point out that the skills; Cub Scouts are reaming relate to jobs, Talk about 
what jobs tiave to be done 1n order to make pos^ble activities the Cub Scouts 
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: ■. . . ; i? . .. 

enjoy (the lifeguard who watches the pool^Jthc driver of the bus, etc.). 
Dis'cuss what those jobs are like, how they are acquired, the advantages.or 
disadvantages of eaeiC>te* Give Cub Scours an opportunity^ ask quistionsT 11 ^ 

. ' • '■■ ; - ' v ■ • ' V/' " ' ' ' ' 

II . DEN LEADER'S BOOK -i,. , ' 

. " ** I* \ ' 

Specific raconmmndatfdns art as follows: 

P> ^ #8 : " £j f 4 < ■ 6 

^,*'h1s mother's first name, or say what he'd like to be when he grows up, 

' „ ** * 

p. 68; Charades : ^ 

,,. tt cbmic book chafact|iri or occupatloni and etc*.*" 

"FOR WHEN I GROW UP THEME— WHAT AM I? Prepare a box of name tags with 
names of jobs written on them. As each boy arrives, pin one to his back. The 
object, of the game is for each boy v tb figure out which job, he has by asking 
the others questions which can only be answered 'yes' or* 'po' 

p. 85; new paragraph after paragraph 4 tC~- > 
"Leaders can also help make crafts' more meaningful' by pointing out In 
what ways the things the boys are doing are like things grown-ups do on the job 
p. 96 i after paragraph 5 : } „ c 

, "Various jobs are also good^to pantomime, such as making an ice cream 
soda, repairing a .car, selling doer-to-door, et^. 11 
p. 118; after the list of pack activities ^ 

"Summer Is- an especially good time for learning about jobs and the com- 
munity because Cub Scouts are free to visit businesses during working hours." 
A section on field trips to businesses and industries and how to get the most 
\out of them should be added to the National Summertime Pack Award Planning Guld 
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A, Parents^ Supplement 

Specific recoiTinendatlon^ arl as follows* k 
p. 12; Achievement 3 i ■ ' * 
".••visit a clinic oV'Nrst Aid Squad, 11 Add: '-Spend time talking to 

personnel there » encourageWour son to ask people about their jobs—what they 

do, how'th<gy v ilke 1t t what training or education Is needed to . start*" 

. - j i 

p. 12; Achievement 4; at end add : ^ 
"Help your son understand that working 'both Inside and outside of the 
home are important parts of life, All members of a^fatnily can cooperate to \ 
keep the household operating, even though parents and children may have^ 
add1t1or*2l responsl bill ties elsewhere* People rmst learn to care for them- 
selves and others . , 
p„ WMtehlevement 5 ; ; 

1 - ~"v jr " - 

"Aninterestlng additional activity ftlght be to watch a house being built, 

or visit a furniture or other ihop where professionals use tfiese tools, 11 

p, 13 j. Ach iev ement 7t between paragraphs 3^nd 4, or ,4 and add : 

"Help your son realise that there are many farmers! factory workers* and 

others involved In and affected by pollution! and that solutions must be found 

which will still let them make a living. You and your son^rtight also enjoy 

finding out about the jobs of people who r help fight pollution and conserve 

natura^^gurces," \ 

p. 16; The Wolf Electtyes; after the Introductory section, or at the end 

of the elective description on p. 20 4 add ; . 

"Children often like to think about what they will be when they grow up, 
■» *, j \ 

Your son 8 s understanding of possible career choices and of the world he lives 



in can be liicrttMdV Tftlf about careers, related to each elective as he does 



if 



them, Spmt careers to explore Includes . ■ 

Elective 1i people who teach the deaf* telegraph operators* computer 
progranrars t « ^ 

Elective 2s acting, cos twr«' designers, .camera operators* sound engineer 
producers, stage designers 

Elective 3: ' carpenters s toy and furolture makers w 

Elective 4: *basebi]l players . ■ , 

; kiftttve 57 s boat builders* sMlors (navy and merchant drying) 

* 

Elective 8; engineers * industrial 

Elective 9: hotel managers, caterers* crulse-sWip social ^vectors 



%\ designers* jnacTiina operators 
irers* crulse-swip soctal ^Ijrsc 



Elective ^10: /fine artists* illustrators* technical uf advertising \ 
artists* drafting* architects 

Elective 13: wildlife 'managers,. gaiae biologists 4 

Elective 14: zoologists , /veterinarians, zoo keeper!? 

Elect: /e 15:.-p.iotog1sts, farmers, iandscape architects, foresters # 

Elective 16: police officers, fire fighters, civil defense workers 

p 

Elective- 77: chefs, nutritionists, food service workers i 
Elective 19*. fishing, fisheries ronagers/workers" - . 

Pi, - 

Boys' Wolf Book ■•/ 



r 



Specific recommendations are as follows: 

p. 1: Increase the career txploratl on potential of #4 by adding: 
"You'll have a chance to- find out about all kinds of people and what 
they\ do." ' s .' 

). 3th paragra phs I an d 3:' , /' - • ^ 

iecVuse parental roles are not always clearly divided, it is better 
say: "Your parents can help you learn many Sports and skills. They can go 
to ball games with you and fis^ with you. Theycan help you with backyard 
■• - " , 

■ ' m 



ta 



cooking and camping. The^can show you how to do many useful, things around 

the house, they can help you find out about what 1t would be like to be an 

astronaut* a/truck driver, a chef. Your teacher/.." , > , 

p.' 444 #4 1 add. at end ; / ' 

.« [ ■ ' ' 

"Ask them, what they do and how they learned to do it.j' 

- . ' , x ■ X 

p. 48i 1 1 after first sentence add ; . 

"Find out what jobs have to be done to keep the house goring." 

50 s add after 11 in your home 11 : 
"If you can* watch a house being bull t f or go to a furniture shop and s 
how^profosslor Is use these tools* 11 # 
p, 56; add a #6 : * 

'Think of some Jobs performed by people in your conmuiilty that protect 

p. 54; add #6 : , . . 

'There are many jobs In the field of safety (for example; firefighter, 
police officer). Find out what sort) if these jobs are and why they are im- 
portant, . . 1 

i h i • 

p. 82', after j^.-to each other," add new paragraph t ^ 

'Ether people besides the deaf and secret agents use symbols to tajft. 
Do you know that you can talk to a computer? Or with flags to a sailer on 
a ship? Find someone who uses a symbolic language to communicate. Ask to 
learn to Say 1 1 ant a Cub, Scout 1 in it." \ ' 

p. 88; add paragraph between second and third paragraphs! 

"It takes many different people working together to produce a play, a 
television or a radio show. Some of the things you will be doing for this 
elective' Ire similar to what professionals do." 

. ■ 

! 
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p e 92; add a 4th paragraph to Introduction - . . - * 

r . ■ • r * " f . * * 

'if you can, visit a furniture or toy shop ^nd'see how the things, you \jse 
or^see 1n stores art made'. 11 

p» 105; add paragraph 4 to Introduction: 
"If you. live* near the ocean or near a lake 6rj river, *here may^be a boat-, 
building shop in your torn. Ask one of^your parents to take you* there* Talk 
to the builders about how they rake plans for boats and build them." 
p» 120; between panfLflraphs 1 and i add : * 
"Machines are used to build houses, make things we need, produce electricity 
and other kinds of power, and do many other things. Many people make .their 

livings operating machines. 11 ✓ 

i" * , , . \ 

p, 136; after paragraph 2. add : - \ 

"Iimgln^^u are a person who draws pictures for advertisements, posters, 

book illustrations or cartoons. 11 . ' * 

p. 136; add #6 : • 

"Talk to an artist and find b^t about the job. Who does the artist work 
for? How does one become a professional artist?" s 

p. 142; add 3rd paragraph to introduction ; . .•' 

• "If you want, to find out more about birds^ask your parents or teacher to 
help you contact a biologist, game warden, or someone else whose job involves 
studying or taking care of wild birds* " ■ , 

p. 148; add 4 th paragraph s / 

■"Many piople spend much of their time taking care of animal Jr. A veteri- • 
narlan, a loologist, a farmer, or a(zoo keeper cafhtell you about animal care." 

p. 148; add #4 : : 

* — — , r- 

"Think of jobs that involve takinq eare of animals. What do people with 



those jobs do?" 



p. 152; add paragraph 4 i • ' . ; , - , 

"People who like being outdoors and growing things often get jobs as 
fanners or gardeners. Landscape 'architects plan where to grow' different > 

• r 

jrtansto make a yard beautiful. Some scientists spend their time growing 
plants to learn how to make them healthier^ bigger, and more beautifuL" 
P..152; add,J8 :" ,, ' * 

"Name one job that Involves growing things and tell what a person with 1 
that job would do." /f * 

' P. 160 : < ' 

The first sentence is usually, but not always, true. In any case, 
■. : * •- . / 

every person should know how to prepare food properly, A boy will become > 

a better cook if he sees that it is appropriate for men as well Us for women 

to prepare food. Change first sentenea to ; "Who does most of the cooking 

in your family? Ask that person to read this with you," 

Then,, add* a paragraph betwaen paragraphs 2 and 3 : . \ * . 

"Some people like to cook so much they become ehefSi and prepare meals 
In restaurant, or hotels^. Others study how to plan healthy and beautiful 
meals." K ' 

p. 160; add #5 : ' , ' 

"Next time you eat out with your family, ask to meet the chef. Ask how 
^some food you really liked was prepared." 

p. 168; revise the first paragraph to read : 

"It is fun for both kids and grown-ups. Grown-ups and kids are equals. 

The fish does not know who is at the other end of the line." 

■ ^ ' .. 

Then, add to #7 : ! ■ 1 v ' ' •' 

"Meet somebody who makes his or her living working with fish. What 
rules does the worker follow?" 

■.' ' ' nl'!> 



IV, BEAR CUB SCO UT BOOK - 

* ? 

A, Parents* ..Supplement. 1 

\, " i - , , ■ ■ . 

Specif tc r tf econim*ndat1ons are as follows: 

s 

8, Achievement 1; add underlined : 
11 . , ,th# world around him anck the, people who help to protect our iviron- 
ment a% he completes his various conservation projects J !> 
Achievement... 2; add paragraph : 
, 11 If a house Is being built nearby, go with your son to watch the -car- , 
penters and ask what they do," 

p, 9, Achievement 6; add underlined : 

M . , ,what to cover. Introduce your son to different people whose careers 
Involve exploring our past. Find out what ttey do and why , n 

"Help your son understand the" Importance of good conwuni cation. Talk, 

* 

about the books, newspapers, advertisements and other written materials he 
sees every dey. Who writes them? Why? How can you tell If writing is good 
or bad?' 1 " ' 

\ 

Achievement 12; add underlined: ^ , v 

- *■ 
"...he is alone. He will probably be /Interested in talking to some of 

the people who do emergency or rescue workl You can help by making arrange- 
ments for him to meet them, i Telephone y/ur police or fire department and ask 

to speak to their public relations staff. 11 

- - - / ■ ' , 

p» 12; Elective 1; after ",, .views such a prospect without the faintest 

surprise, 11 add : : ? 

"He could grow up to be a space explorer.* To find out more, write the , 
N>A*5*A, Public Affairs Office (Houston, Texas 77058) an^^k what careers 



space will exist in the next twenty years and how one might prepare for ther 



p, 12, Efeetive Z\ add paragraph ; 

"Jo help keep his Interest alive* encfeurage your son to watch the-weather 
report on the news and compare his observations with theirs. If be Is Inter- 
ested, telephone the station or a University Department of Meteorology and- 
find out how one becomes a meteorologist." ff 

p. 12, Electlve'3-, add ; 

"'There are many careers in radio which might interest your son, from 
building radios !to running a radio station. Mosl towns have at least one 
local station -try to visit it." t 
p. 12, Elective 4-, add paragraph ; 

"Electronics is an important industry. "Find o\k if there is a company 
that makes electric equipment in your area. What local Industries- use 
electricity? Consider visiting the local power company and finding out how 
the electricity is generated and brought to your home. i; 

p> 12. Elective 6; add- . 

"If he can take a plane trip while working on this elective, arrange for 
him to visit the pilot's cabin. You might also visit an airport and find out 
what the people who work In the rontfal tower and on the maintenance crews do." 

p. 13. Elective 11; add paragraph ; 

"Most towns have professional photographers. See if your son can visit 
one. Or find out who takes the pictures one sees 1n magazines, TV, movies, 
or the local newspaper. If your son 1s i interested, talk with him about how' 
photographers work and what they do." 

p. 15, Elective 19; add paragraph ; 

"As 1n Achievement 1, .your son may be interested in finding out about 
people who Spend all their time in Conservation, such as forest rangers, 
agronomists, water treatment plant Operators, etc." 

f* 
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Sptclflc r^coffmendations are as follows? 
p, 10, Achievement 1: " • , 

Requirement #3 is already career education oriented, 
p. 15, Achievement 2; add : » 

"4, Watch a professlonel carpenter or other wood worker and describe 

'the job.*" " •' 

pT 33y Achievement 6;* add ; - ^ 

"7, Think of jobs that Involve taking care of historical places or : 
things, or finding out about history. Describe them, 11 ■ 

p. 56 s Achievement 9; add: * 

» g . Find but who wrote a book, an article or other piece of published 
writing, Firid out. If the writer works for a company or 1r -elf -employed^ 

t /» . .■_ v'f— '~ *«t.m ^w*,--,^ -j-rt moat ^r»*4 ^aTP ^hnfif ^"Hq ^rit^r'^ 

job." 

p. 70 ; Achievement 12; add ; 

"6, Choose a kind of emergency and tell whom you would call for help, 
find out what kind of training that person has to have to help you." 
p. 81, Elective 1; add : 

"7. Ask your parents to help you write to the N.A.S.A. Public Affairs 
Office (Houston, Texas 77058), to ask what kinds of jobs in space there will 
be inUhe next .twenty years.. Ask what you should do to prepare for a career 

in space." 

p. 85, Elective Z\ add : 

"7. Watch the weather report on TV on the days for which you are 
keeping records and compare their findings wfth yours, Find out how you can 

become a meteorologist and what one does." 

'( . * 
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p., Elective 3; add s ■ 

"Optional 3. With an adult, visit a local radio station and f-jnd 
programs are recorded and transmitted. What kinds of jobs are there 1 n , 
p. 94, Blsctlve 4; add ; 

»6. visit your local war station and find out where the electf^f^ 
used by your town comes frud and how it 1s sent. What do people at the p Q ^ 
company do?" 

p. 102, Elective 6i add ; ^ 

"5. Visit an airport and find out how people there help airplane 5 
fly safely. If you take a plane trip, ask If you can visit the Pilot's 

p . 123, Elective 11; add; ; „ 

"5. visit a professional photographer and examine the photograph 
equipment, or find out who takes the pictures for your local ' newspaper*' *hq 
Interview the photographar," ' 

p. 160 T Elective 19; add ; 

"5. If you live 1n an area where there are farms, try to mfet tW 
Ay, icultursl Extension Agent or other professional'' Involved m'Son fl*****^. 
tlon. In the city, talk to someone In a Unlversi ' Department of s e o1% ^ 
ask about different ways of preserving the soil. With in, adult, visit 5 
water treatment plant and find out how -water is made safe to drink, " 
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IJEBELOS SCOUT LEVEL 



The Webelos Activity Badges, as their titles imply 5 are already career 
education oriented. As dots career education they focus on developing an 
integrated body of skills and knowledge, Webelos activities differ from Cub 
Scout activities In that they doWt rely on Interest areas which may or may 
not have career Implications, 

Webelos Activity Badges Include, careers Which could be placed in eight 
of the U.S. Office of Career Education's fifteen major career clusters,* 



Activity Badge 

Aquanaut 

Athlete 

Artist 
Scholar 

Showman 

Citizen 

Craftsman 
Engineer 

Forester 

Geologist 

Naturalist 

Outdoprsman 

Scientist 

Traveller 



Not represented 



Career Cluster 
Marine Science 
Hospitality and Recreation 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Communications and Media 
Public Services 

Manufacturing/Construction 
Envi ronmenta 1 Control 



Transportation 
Business and Office 
Marketing and Distribution 
Consumer and Homemaker 
Personal Services 
Health 

*See the Appendlxfor the fifteen carter clusters and a sampling of jobs in each, 
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'If the t&belos program is expanded or revised, the possibility of 
including careers from some of the other clusters should be considered. Jobs 
should be chosen which are' Interesting, include soma skills or activities 
which can be attained or simulated by a ten year old boy, and which represent 
the wide variety of career Choices tjiat are available. 

i •': - - 

Possibilities includes 

Accountant (Business and Office) , 

Merchant or Trader (Marketing/Distributldn) 

Farmer (Agribusiness) 

Interior Designer (Consumer, Homemaklng) 

Barber (Personal Services) 

Paramedfc (Health) 



V. WEBELOS DEN LEADER'S BOOK 

Specific reeomnendations are as follows: 
p, 44, para graph 2; add underlined ; 

"... overnight camp. ( Visits to businesses, etc. can help Scouts fulfill 
reauj rejterrj^ ^ Show these in the monthly..." 

p. 82, paragraph 2^ change to ; % 

"People usually like to ta^k'about leisure time and career interests. 

would be pleased to demonstrate their skills to boys" 

p. 112, Mho Am I?; add underlined : 
— ~ ' "1 

"...famous person (...etc), or job title , on each piece of paper." 

/ 
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VI, WEBEIO S SCOUT BOOK 

0 

J ' 

A. Parents 1 Supplement * 
Spsclflc reccnrnDftd^tions are bs follows: 

p. 4. With His Activity Badge Work; add paragraph s 

"The Activity Badges focus on different career areas* Your son's Den 

# - . '• 

trader will be looking fq^ways to, help the boys find out more about jobs 

available In the areas covered. When you fill out the Parent Survey sheet, 

t 

be sure to Indicate what your job Is. Also, though you may not work in one 
of the areas coverfey t you may know somiopf^whe does. Help that person get 
together with the Scouts. Most boys spend some time wondering what they will, 
be when ttiey grew up. The Activity Badge work gives them an^ opportunity to 
learn about various job possibilities. r 

B. Bays' Webelos Book • ^ * 
Specific recontftendatlons are as follows: 

- ' ■ . ' C 1 ( 

p, 12; add underlined to paragraph 4 : 

: * " " " " " ~ . / , 

".*.and done well. You may also meet people who make their living doing 



the" things you aro learning to do ," 

p. 16; add 4th paragraph r v , \ 

"There are many Interesting" jobs for people who like the water. You will 
probably meet some of them. In learning to pass the tests for this badge, 
Aquanauts teach swiirining or work as llfesavers, serve in the Coast Guard or 
Harbor Rescue Service, or fish or use snorkel ^and SCUBA equipment to explore, 
the ocean. If possible, talk to someone who earns a living on or In the water 

Ask what the job Is all about. How does one prepare for this job?" 

i • • . 

p, 31; add to requirements : 

Talk to one person whose job Is on or in the water, and be ab^e to ex- 
plain what the job is and how one learns to do it. 
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0. 51;' add at beginning of paragraph 2 ; 

"Some people find careers helping people be physically fit. School 
physical education teachers, recreation direc%s^and people at organizations 
like the VM-1.C.A. do this." 

These pages present an adequate Introduction to public service careers 
as they stand.- However, one might add the following at the end of p. 75 : 

"People who want to help others often go into public service. They may 
work for the local, state, or federal government. They do many different jobs 
including making laws, seeing that laws, are obeyed, and protecting people 1o 
various ways. As a part of this activity, arrange to talk to a government 
worker. Find out what this person's job is. and how it helps people," 

p, 8U add piragraph ; 

"In some towns there are people who make their living doing crafts. 
They may have started by doing 1t for a hobby, just like you. If you can, 
talk to a* professional craftsworkert Ask if ypu can watch the work in pro- 
gress and see how theCheeessary tools are handled. Talk about where designs 
come from, and how "people learn crafts," 

"If you are Interested you can am ige to meet a forester and talk .about 

forestry. Or you might write to the U.S. Forest Service for information 

j - . « 

about how to become a foresterr \ , 

■ "* 

p, 137i add to paragraph 3 ; 

"You will learn about some of the people who spend their lives studying 
nature." / ' 

p, 138 and 1 SO; add requirement : 

"Find out about someone who is, or was, a naturalist. Describe what, 
a naturalist does. l, 
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p. 138; a dd paragraph at t op of page s 

"There have been many great naturalists whose work added to our under- 
st^ ding of nature, Ar# there any working naturalists in your town? The zoo f 
a University department of Zoology or Biology, or a large park woulfihb© good 
places to look for one," 

p. 151 1 add paragraph : ^ , ? * ■ 

"Everyone should know how to be safe outdoors. Some people use these 
skills every day, Forest rangers have to know how to live in the woods and 
take care of^thejforest. Park rangers advise campers in outdoor living 
practices, Other people who work outdoors may be guides, 11 

p, 178; 186 » iMli material on these pages Is career education oriented 
already, arfd no additions to this Activity are needed . 
p, 188, after paragraph 1; add : . 



'Scientists also seek knowledge *in many other fields. To be a scientist, 
you need to know how to test ideas, and you need ft learn basic information 
about what you are^studying, For this activity, you will find out more about 
what some scientists do, 11 ' 

"Name one kind of scientist and tell what thai-scientist does," 
p, 212; add to paragraph 2 : 
* "If you went into show business, what would you like to do? Why? Can 
you name anyone in that field? 11 
p, 230; add* to paragraph 2 : 

"Some become profeislonals, and make- their living in sports," 
p, 231, (bottom) and p. 248 (top); add requirement : 
"fiarna one professional jithlete and tell how that atMetf got to be a 
pro. Name two non-playtng jobs In sports," ' - 
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p. 265; ad d paragraph ; • f. , 

"Would you like to do a lot of traveling when you grow up? f Some people 
have jobs that let them, do this. Travel agents are experts, 1n arranging trips. 
Visit one and ask how travel- agenats. help people travel. Ask what kind of 
people travel a lot," . » 

p, 252, 266; add requirement: ) 
"Visit. a- travel agent and find-out whit a travel agent does, 11 



VII, STAGING DEN AND PACK CEREMONIES 



The ceremonies described in this book are connected to program activities 

V • / 

presented in other Cub Scout literature. The content of the ceremonies, 

therefore, is determined by those activities, -and cannot, be changed unless 

the activities themselves are changed. As career education content is added 

to other Cub Scout materials* the need for revision of y the appropriate cere- - 

monies should be considered, 

Ttye bulk of the book, then g does not lend Itself to the addition of 
c?.reer education content., There are, however, specific ceremonies —all for 
Webelos Scouts— which already contain good career education messages or the 
potential for them. In most cases* the Insertion of a sentenqe or two will 
contribute to the Webelos Scout's awareness pf career possibilities and how 
his present Scouting activities relate to them. ^ 

Specific recommendations are as follows: , - 

' p, 117; top paragraph : 

"...learning things that may lead the boys to lifelong hobbies or 
vocations." Qood as is. 
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.p, O.Qi,, bpi>um; dtiu p. ( i 9 „ cum : - ; 

( " ■ ^ 

".••activity badges you earn as you explore with us softie of the 15 
Webelos activity areas we will Work on." . t * 

ADD: "You may find some activity you like well enough to continue 
working in all your 1 i f e , either as a hobby or perhaps even as a job, 1 ' 

py 120. botto m paragraph i . 

".•..is-an opportunity for a ceremony involving an outside expert in the 
subject. Take this opportunity* if possible, because Hi will lead to variety 
0 1n your ceremonies," 

ADD: "It will also give you the chance to Introduce the Webelos Scouts 
to professional people in an area iri which the boys now have some basic skills. 
Encourage your guest experts to discuss their careers with the boys, 11 

p. 121^ Engineer speaking : 

"...if-^ny of you decide to become real engineers." Good as Is; perhaps 
also ADD* "ThetHare many different jobs where 'you can use your engineering 

; • . * J - - 

* ability." (If pos^Wtle* the engineer might give one or two examples related 
to the projects done bi the boys,} 

Same page* Engineer speaking: ghat's excellent! Pm proud to see that 
you have learned engineering principles so well," 

Add: "I will stay here after iht nrfeting to answer questions about my 



job or about } other jobs where such engineering principles are used," 
p,- 122, Webelos Ben Leader speaking; top- paragraph : 
Change: "•••hope you will stay afterward so our budding engineers can 

talk with yqu*" Tfl: " * , > glad you can , . , 11 
) p t 123 f Artist; top paragraph : 

"You have shown real skill In meeting the requirements for the Artist badge," 
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Add: "Some of you may be interested in becuiiiing piwfc*.. i«>..ul artists vine 
you grow up. If you would like to know what a (nama specific profession, such 
as cartoonist or art teacher) does, I'll be here after the meeting to answer 
your gu^stlc.is. Even If art does not hnr.onm your career, I hope ail of you 
enjoy creating artwork all your lives. Right now, it is a great pleasure. .. " 
Den Leader, last sentence-, change to . 
' ".. .I'm gjad you can stay after the meeting to talk with our Webelos 
Scouts and their parents about art ." 
p^_J24« ge nera-1 note ; ■ 
. When a variety «of activity badges are earned, Kwould still be a good 
idea to Invite professionals in the various areas to present the awards. 
p Statements similar to the ones listed above could be included in the presenta- 
tion. The professionals cojild all be encouraged to stay after the meeting to 
discuss their area with the Webelos Scouts. ' 

If .that is too^ajbersome, a statement could be inserted at the end of 
the third paragraph on thiTpa^, after: "(Hand? badges to parents while 
j Den Chief lights third candle.) 

Add: "You have all learned skills which you can use now, and which may 

help you pick a career someday." 
p. 219, Conservation : 

Having a forester or conservation officer present the awards is good. 
Also, having the guest "briefly tell about his job and items of special 
interest pertaining to conservation," is good. 
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APPENDIX 

TH^ FIFTEEN OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS,' 

- — - ■ 1 L j 

OFJHE U.S. O FFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND A SAMPlWoF JOBS tW EACH 



The fifteen occupational clusters represent the entire wo 
of work around which career education might be developed, 
suggested by the United States Office ov Education, 



as 
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THE FIFTEEN OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS 
AND A SAMPLING OF JOBS IN EACH 



l s Agri-Businoss & Natural! Resources 5, Heal tri 



Cruiser (Forestry) 
Hatchery Worker frishery) 
Sanitary Engineer 
Range Manger 
Campgrouna Caretaker 
F1sh 6 dame Warden 
Forest Fire Guard ' 
Dairy Tester 
Nursery Worker 
Produce Grower 

2* Business & Office 

Accountant 
Computer Progranir^r 
General Office Clerk 
Typist 

Office Manager 

Stenographer 

Bookkeeper 

Reafptlonist 

Stock Clerk 

Estimator 

3* Cormunl cations & Media 

Comnunl cations Engineer 
Sound Technician 
M^w^n^per Reporter 
Radio Operator 

Air Traffic Control Specialist 
Radio-TV Announcer 
Offset Press Worker 



Construction 



Heavy Equipment Operator 
Carpenter 

Electrician — 
Bricklayer - Stonemason 
♦Insulation Worker 
Ironworker 
Painter 

-plumber - Pipe Fitter 
Dry-wall Installer 



Dental Hygienist 
Optician 

Hospital Administrator 
Nurse * Licensed Practical 
Psychiatric Aide 
Surgical Technician 
Orthopedic Cast Specialist 
Nuclear Medical Technologist 
Dietician 
Sanitarian 

6, Environment 

Soil Conservationist 
Industrial Waste Inspector 
Water Treatment Plant Operator 
Forest Fire Fighter 
, Air Control Specialist 
Air Analyst 
Smoke Tester 

Industrial Health Engineer 

7, Fine Arts and Humanities 

Museum Technician 
Journalist - Author 
Librarian ■* Historian 
Minister - Philosopher 
Teacher 
Urban Planner 
Lawyer * Judge 
Anthropologist 
Piano Tuner 
Musician - Artist 

8, Homemaklng and Consumer Education 



Home Economist 
Budget Consultant 
Child Care Assistant 
Salesperson (Textiles) 
Salesperson (Children's 
Interior Decorator 
Dressmaker - TWlor 
Foster Parent 



toys ) 



Home Service Representative 
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9. HoSDitQlltv F« Recruit Ion 



13, Personal Services 



Hunting & Fishing Guide 
Playground Supervisor 
Park Ranger 

Hobby/Sport Shop- Emp 1 oy ee/ own e r 
kecreat 1 on Facl 1 1 ty_ Attendant 

r» - « — 4> 4 >=s*^ - f Tl*^»*-*rt4 

Host/Hostess - Restaurant 
Travel Counselor 

Sports Instructor 
Community Center Director ■ 

10, Manufacturing 

Machinist 
Assembler „ 

Manufacturer's Service Representa- 
tive 

Automated Equipment Engineer- 
v Technician 

Sheetpjetal Worker 

Research Mechanic 

Tool &'0te Maker 
* Machine Operator 

Director* Quality Control 

Marketing Researcher 

11, Marine Science 

Chemical Oceanographer 
Marine Photographer 
Marine Biologist 
Qceanographlc Engineer 
Marine Meterologlst 
Diver's Helper 



Laboratory Assistant 
Researcher \ 

Fish Hatchery Superintendent 
1 2 , Market i ng h oki^uti on 



Make-up Spefcialist 

CosMtulogist 

Haircutter 

Housekeepsr - Home 

Waiter/Waitress 

Bell Captain 

Hospital Attendant 

Dry Cleaning & Laundry Worker 

Reducing Salon Attendant 

Ernbalniar 

14, Public S ervices 

Highway Patrol Officer 
Bailiff 
Fire Fighter 
City Manager 

Public Utility - Customer Service 

Representative 
Mail Carrier 
Meter Reader 
Soda! Worker 
Employment IntervnwQr 
Building Inspector 

15, Transportation 

Traffic* Rate, & Transportation 

Clerks 
Heavy -Truck Driver 
Ticket Agent 

Pilot, Engineer * Bus Driver, 

Ship Captain 
Warehouse Traffic Director 
Railway Express Agent 
Crating. & Moving Estimator 
Port Traffic Manager 
Automobile Mechanic • * 

Schedule Analyst 
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Wholesaler 
Buyer 

Salesperson 
Fashion Coordinator 
Service Center Manager 
Manager - Restaurant 
Manager - Hotel 
Warehouse Worker 
Driver - Salesperson 
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♦Unit UveV Materials 



Bela H. ;hy 
Dru Robinson 
B1ana St6aebak«r" 
Cells Ctwsluk 
fiavid Sttln ^ 



■Mi 



Prepared for SCOUTING/USA . 

.. my, mi .. , * . 

Instructional -i^'-Tr«lnW Systems -Program 
• J 1$6S Folio* Street, San Francisco; C*1 (fomic 94103 




The purpose of this study report is to present an arialysis of career 
education content, in uihl iavei iwibi io:> ->-"y»ii^ ~- 

SCOUTING/USA. Findings of this examination are twofold ». first, that iwu.y 
crucial elements, of career education ar : already contained in the Scouting 
pro«r?»ni! *nd «?pcnnd : that, nnpnrtunlties for further infusion of career 
education content are numerous, 

The Scouting purpose— to aid youth in developing good character, 
citizenship, and fitness—is compatible with the goals of career education. 
This consonance makes infusion of career education content into Scouting 
materials a logical course to follow. 

This report notes career education content in Scouting materials, 
Indicates opportunities for further development, and recommends additions. 

ANALYSIS A ND REC^MEN DATI^NI 

I. SCOUTMASTER'S HANDBOOK 

Scout leaders who are alert to career education goals will find many 
opportunities to make appropriate additions to the program themselves. 
u«..i*ir*v» c*hfMiT h .nitn^B nrnvlrtprt With career education materials anri 

activity Ideas, such as the following guidelines for infusing career educatio 
into any trip plans. This Information could be added to the handbook where 
appropriate, 

n Group outings can be a way of learning about careers. Before you go, 
tell the boys to be aware of the various jobs done b, people they might meet 
along the way. Ask them to help you think of questions to ask those people t 
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find out mon about their jobs. Let them come, up With as many questl 0 "* ^ 
pbfs1bl«, but have In mind such questions as; . ' • , 

How did you decide to do this kind of work? 

How die' you get this job specifically? ■ 

What work did you do before this job? Does your* previous work & e }& j ou j^ml 

e What are your hours? 1 - J 

Do you work Indoors or outdoors? 

Do you work mostly with people or mostly Jl one? 

What do you like about your job? 

What do you dislike about yiur job? 
, What'kind of person do you think would like your job? 

What kinds of skills are needed for your job? 

{The Scouts will probably come up'with a question about pay, vrfM cn 
certainly a good thing to know about a^flob. However, point out to them ^ 
asking about salary is considered by some ^to be an Invasion of PHvacy> ^ 
probably shouldn't be done.)* 

On the trip, speak with such people as the bus driver, the gasol in & 
station attendant, the lifeguard, the tour guide, or the ticket taker* L 
park entrance, /Think of every worker alorfg the way as a candidate f# r 
Interview, (Don overlook yourself. This might be a good way to 18* th^ 
Scouts know about your lift outside of Scouting, It is also an oppo^^. ^ 
talk about jobs in* Scouting, both voluntary and professional,) Ask ^ e 
workers if they would be willing to answer some questions about theif i n 
front oTs$he Scouts . 

: In this process s Scouts will see people In their roles as worker 5 -' 1 * r 
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, Scoutmasters might also be given a small collection of anecdotes about 
adults who became Interested in their careers as a result of some 4 Scout 
activity, The more famous the adults, the better. 

Specific recommendations for other additions to thi HANDBOOK are as 
follows* 

p. 30 : - , 
Recognizing people's 1 nterdependerice Is a basic part of career awareness, 

Understanding Amerir^n social, economlCt and governmental systems Is a 
basic career awareness [pal, and explorlng.vocatlonal and hobby possibilities 
Is part of career exploration* 

gu 39; #6(d) : 

This analogy should be emphasized* It will help hoys realize the 
relevance of what they are doiiig how to what they will do as adults, 

A section could be added here, titled "Career Education,' 1 as follows: 
"Another program element 1n Scouting is career education, This should not be 
confused with vocational or job training. Career education Is a brogder 
process. It includes not only information about specific careers, but a basic 
understanding of why people have careers* and how everyone in a conwunlty 
contributes (through jobs and other activities) to meeting the comnunity's 
needs, * 

The Skill Award and Merit Badge activities include many opportunities to 
gather information on what various jobs are like, and whether they would suit 
individual interests and abilities, which will help Scouts make wise career 



choices wtitn the time comes. As Scoutmaster, you should be aware of the 
potential of parents of troop members and others In the community as resources 

In various career areas, 

Career education Is particularly relevant to the underlying purposes of 
Scouting in developing citizenship and leadership skills. If one understands 
the nature and importance of a variety of jobs to the success of a community, 
one's ability to relate positively to other members of that community is 
increased! The boy who has learned leadership skills in Scouting may be more 
likely to take responsibility and achieve a position of leadership in his 
future career." 

p . 57: • 
"Amenta! characteristic of the^ 14-year-old or older is given as 'begins 
to think about vocations. \ This is the time to begin emphasizing specific 
information about careers s ant* to give boys opportunities to observe or talk 
to working people." 

J p. 129-f add to paragraph 2 ; , 

"However, the4roop committee is an excellent source of Information and 
.ontacts,- particularly when It comes to finding people In different career 
areas in which a boy may be earning a merit badge. If the job is not 
represented within the committee, it may be among troop parents or friends." 

p. 1SU add to last paragraph the underlined : • 

adult interests, either in terms of career or leisure act ivities." 

p, 183; pa ra graphs 5, 6, and 7 ; 

A number of good career education learning activities are included here. 
. , p, 187; Advancement .Requirements : t . 

Revise these as indicated for the equivalent pages in the Scout Handbook 



p. 298 i Nature Questions ; 

This game can br adapted to Career Education by calling it "Whoim J7" 



and haying "It" think of a job Instead of 



II . TROOP COMM ITTEE GUIDEBOOK 



/ 



a natural object. 



Specific recommendations are as fallows 
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P. 12; 



icatlor, responsibility ,grea njfgfjt' be 3 good addition. ' It 

could be described right after Advancement , as follows s 

"A committee member discusses career areas which will be touched on by , 

individuals working on awards or badgesor by the troop as a whole. Ways to 

provide information on these areas, such as asking experts to come to a troop 

meeting and speak, arranging visits to businesses, industries, etc., or even 

setting up Internship experiences, are suggested." 

p, 20; paragraph .3 : j 

The recruitment of merit badge counsel afs^cou Id be one of the tasks of j 

the career education committee member as described above. People qualified to 

* • ■ I* 

provide career education experiences might also serve as a source of counselors 

p* 41 1 ■ * . * j 

Defined purposes of the merit badge progr|iii Include provision of: ; 

''Opportunities for Scouts to learn about a widi variety of subjects including 

Scout skills and vocational, avocatlonal, cultural, and service fields, i! This 

emphasizes the career education, aspect of badge work, 

p, 42; ad d to paragraph 1 ; 

Especially In the more career-orientt. 1 merit badges, the counselor 



0, '64; Recruiting Merit Badge Counselors, last paragra ph: * , t . 

* H It is a program of learning skills or hobbies, ,, ? t Is also an 

opportunity for the Scout to meet an idult who is prof cio,: r the skills 

«** * • * ' 

presented^ and who may use them either professionally or as a leisure activity. 1 



HI. SCOUT HANDBOOK 

■™" — ~ . *i ■ " 

Because of his greater sophistication and mobility* the boy of Scout age 

can explore careerl more Independently than can a Cub Scout. He does need 

guidance, however, to get the most out of his opportunities* 
1 Specific recommendations are as follows: 

Skill Awards : 

Citizenship * ; ; 

ftaaulrement 4a- : • 

Good example of a career education activity. ^ 
* p, 112; add to the list : 
"People who run city services," 
p, 11J; add a paragraph between paragraphs 1 and 2 : 

•Think of questions you^would 11 We H ask* for example: >Is your community 
service a pSrfd or voluntser job? What'kinds of skills or knowledge do you need 
to do itT^j^ere did you get them? Why do you think comnunity service is s 
Important?" , , ^ 

First Aid ' a 

- Fulfilling requirement #1 will involve finding out about medical careers. 
' P. 123; add after sheriff's office" : 

"As part of their jobs, all these people are trained to provide first aid." 
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Family Living , f , ■ 

p. JSOi add after paragraph l \ - r « 

I '• V 

'longagot family jobs and people's careers were one and the same f people 
raised their Own food* mad@ their own cl othes > and built thelj^own homes,* 
Today parents may wort; at jobs which seem to have little relationship to 
family. But a careerls still an Important part of one's life. Family members 
can help each other by being interested 1n what each member does. 11 

p, 157; a dd to paragraph 3 : 

", . ,1h requirement 4, What are their jobs called? What do they do ?" 
P» 160 : « ' 

The analogy be twee n^ family and business finances Is good. 
ConiTiunlty Living ' 

"" : r 

p, 165; add to requirement 3 between first and second sentences : > 
'•Find out about one job In each of these service areas and describe what it 
Involves and how one prepares for 1t." 
Add a requirement B t 

M L1st several services that people In a community need," ^ 

Jhe Information on ppf ■166-1 72 provides quite a bit of career educ a tion, 

p 8 174; add to paragraph 3 « 

, public utility. Talk to people who work In these places and ask them 
what they do* how they like it, and what training they needed to get their . 
jobs, Afterward! tell.. 1 

Communications 

p. 177; add a requirement : 

M 7. Name four ways J n which people get Information dispersed, and gitfe 
the job title of one person who makes a living^ in each," 



p» 185; add paragraphs ! 
"If you.need help placing 5 efl t ls the telephone operator will help you. •'" 

p. 1^8 | add paragraph : % ^ 

i '. ■ / ' ' • . 

"Who writes or prepares these stories? How do they go about 1t s and where 

do they get their Inforaatlon? WH at other people are Involved In getting the 

story to the public, and what do they do?" 

, Environment . " . , 

p, 275; add to'regulremeht 4 : 

"Name two jobs In which people study the environment* Tell what they do 

and how they do It." A 

p, 279; add paragraph : 

■ "■' • . ■» J 

"Many people spend their lives studying these law^, biologists arid 

iqologlsts study plants and animals-* Agronomists study the effects of 

different farming technlquef* Marine biologists study the sea." . 

Conservation * ? ^ 

p. 307; add a requirement : 

"5. Tell what each of the followinn people do: waste*water treatment 
plant operators i environmental Inspectors; soil scientists, 1 ! 

p, 312; add i r 
r "Environmental Inspectors monitor the level of'ponutipn in the air 
andv if it grows too dangerous, must issue a smog alert." 
'' p. 315; add to paragraph 3i \ , / 

"Soil scientists study the earth.and can suggest to farmers ways to 
/add or return nutrlebts to the so1J ."^/ 
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IV, MERTIT? BADGE PAMPHLETS • 

— — | ; : — ! — _ , 

The analysis and recommendations, are presented In two sections,* the first 
of which Is described below: < • 

SECTION A * The career eduction content and reconmenda Lions are presented 
^fn chart form, 1 _ _ 

The first column gives a'code number (which will be used for reference In 

SECTION Bh the title of the pamphlet ; and the date of the fast revision . The 

revision date is very important to the value of the pamphlet as a career 

.education resource, since information in many fields Is rapidly qyt-dated. 

Each pamphlet should be reviewed by experts in the career area to determine * 

revision .requirements, However f it is probably reasonable to assume that any 

pamphlet over ten years old is not useful in a career education program, ^ 

The second column contains a summary ofHhe pamphlet contents , Whi 1 e. al T 
^ - _ 

of the pamphlets can be considered career relevant, some have sections 
specifically geared to career development. Statements regarding specif fc 
career education content have been underlined , / 

The third column indicates existing requirements whic^are^most, , 
di reetly rel a ted to careers . It was found that most of those requirements 
were added as a result of recommendations made by the Program Development 
Division of SCOUTING/USA ("Career Exploration Requ^ments In the Merit Badge 
Plan,* 11/15/72). ,' -.. 

The fourth? column contains sample requirements which would inc rease the 
career education emphasis fit the merit badge program . Additions were made to 
the most career relevant pamphlets. However, this Is not to imply .that all of 
these additions should be made nor ^that additions to other pamphlets should not 
be made 4 
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SECTION A 

MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 4 
CAREER EDUCATION ANALYSIS 
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MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT 



CODE! 
TITLE [ 
RIVIJIOH DATE 



w lean 
Business 

r 



O(0 



CONTENT SUffttRY 

i 

(Career education erahasis under! i 



A. 



Presents the industrial r&volution, htro as tool users, 



three tjmM^Mtmn 



1?e, prfvate 



property and contacts, credit and tonktw, ito" 
inflation, tjfcyrance ? ' the stock market, W unions, 
business and gove rnment , and fflin^yg ur own business , 



Discusses history of U. $,; incToiiinf note^ or 'speeches 
historical sites, and events, 



RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS 



Existing 



All 



I (a) 

KM 



Sample Additions 



2, (f) ^ Give job titles and 
describe what three different 
bank aijloyees do. 



6. Nave three careers in which 
people study history, Tell 
how these people help us 
understand our heritage. 



004 



Science 
HflT 



Discusses diseases and characteristics of fap animals 

and raising techniques, Includes -a section on carets in 
livestock. production , 



5. 



DOS 
ArcherJ 

1m 



Presents safety, care and use of archery equipent, 



006 
chit 



Provides information on basic architecture skills, 
eludes a section on what an architect does. 



5, Talk to an architect and 
find out hovr archlte/cts train 
for their work. 



00? 
Art 



0*0 
tro 
1ST 



Presents different types of art, wf^at ft fs s how it is 
used to cbmnuni cate, reproductl off If art and a brief 
presentation on jobs in art, 



T 



Introduces basic astronomy* the sijn, 
and viewing the heavens, Includes a s 
and career preparation . ( 



, stars, planets, 
on careers 



9, 



MERIT ' BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTEW 



00 



CODE I 

TIT!/,. 
WVM DATE 



' 009 ' 
Athletics 
M 



010 



tie 




'on 



012, 
Basketry 

ilr 

01 3 \ 



bONTEKT Wm 
(Career educition e&phasls 'indirli&l 



Focusis on amateur sports: following rules of games, 
developing Individual athletic ability, 



Discusses what atomic energy is, some of the equipment 
that is used, some important people In the field and 
careers In atomic energy . 



Introduces basic theories of flying, airplane design, 
the artospaci age, safety, and careers in aviation , 



BeekeeplfriL how to .keep and manage bees , 



014 
Bird Stud 
I 



, 015 : 
Bookbinding 



Demonstrates basket weaving, 



Discusses the value .of bees and their social structure; 



TT7 



Demonstrates how- to identify birds by sound and sight; 
dlifcusses migration, bird watching techniques, e) 
and rare birds. i K 



Demonstrates bookbinding; contains a short section on 
careers, 



RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS . 
Ixlsting I 



3, 



9. (h). 



6. (e). 



"Sam ple Additions 



i (k). Talk to someone who 
works with radioactive mate- 
rials, Find out about their 
Job. How do they guard ( 
gainst exposure to radiation? 

9, (c). Describe the duties' 
of one person who is res- 
ponsible for air safety. 
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MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT' 



I ■ T" I 
REVIVOR DATE 


j 

/ CONTENT SUMMARY , < . 
? ^reer education emphasis underlined) 
U_ __ 


. j -r-- -. -- ^- \i ,=e= — — , , 

RELEVANT REQUIREMENT 


Existing 


' Sample Additions 


j Oio 
Botany 
1964 


Ojscusses field observation, plant identification, plant 
collection, and ^.importance of light, heat, water, 
oxygen, and carbon dioxide. Includes a section on careers. 




9. Describe two possible 

careers in Botany. 

-* 


017 
Bugling 


(In Music merit badge pamphlet TO,) 






Q1S " 
Cam*- j 
1974 


Introduces basic camping skills; first aid, what to pack, 
equipment, meals, and how to' make camp. 




i 

\ ' 


. 019 ; 

| Canoeing 
1 -1968' 

t 

i 


Introduces canoeing skills: boarding, paddling, launching, 
lifesaving with a canoe, storing a canoe. 






i - • - ■ ■ - ^ — 
020 j Discusses combustion; importance of water;- chemistry of 

Chemistry j plants, animals, foods, and metals; how to analyze ehemi- 

1973. cc Is; pollution; and industrial 'and agricultural chemistry, 

j Includes a section on careers in chemistry related fields, 


9. " 




021 

Citizenship 
in the 


discusses; the individual's role as a citizen, organization 
of government, volunteer organizations, and water resources, 
Mentions careers in public service. . 


2. 

5. (a), 

5, c). 

9. (b). 




CoNunity 




"Citizenship 
1972 


Discusses personal responsibility, Declaration ov Indepen- 
dence, Bill, of Rights, Constitution, national problems, 
hcv; government wsrhs and what services it provides, 
naturalization. 


7. 
8. 

f 





T 



Mi) BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT 



' CODE # 
TITLE 
REVISION DATE 


CONTENT SUMMARY 
X | (Career education emphasis underlined) 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS ( 


Existing 


Sample Additions 


023 
Citizenship 


Discusses world problans, different ideologies. Inter* 
national relations and organizations, world resources 
and world brotherhood. ^ 




9, (g), flame and describe the 
careers of three people who 
promote or have promoted world 
peace and understanding. 


in the h'or i d 




972 


024 , 
Coin 

Collectino 


Demonstrates identification, collection, and care of coins, 

i. 

i 








025 


1 jj , hi I •- ^ 

Discusses sel lino, verbal ceMnication, writing a resume 


7, 

a. 




and planning an activity that involves c&nnunlcation, 


tions ' 


SShasizes thai cobum cation is important in many fields 






026 

gUHiUU I"! b 

nwsr 


Introduces the history of -components, flow charts, com- 
puter w tans land -Includes a section on careers in 
computers and related fields, 


7, 




027' 
Consumer 
Buying 
l§fb 


Discusses foods, product price and value comparison, 
advertising; and consumer protection. 




s 

\ 


028 
Cooking 

"m 


Discusses menu and food preparation, clean up, -food 
packaging and storage, 




i 


029 

MM 

1 9/1 


Presents bicycle care and safety; discusses develops 
of individual ability on 6 to 150 mile trips, 







9 

ERIC 



MERft BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT 



CODE # 
TITLE 
REVISION DATE 


CORTEKf 

^ '(Career education emphasis underlined) 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS ( 


Existing 


Sample Additions 


023 
Citizenship 


Discra world problans, different idsologies, inter- 
national relations and organizations, world resources 
and v/orld brotherhood, v 




9, (g), flame and describe the 
careers of three people who 
promote or have promoted world 
peace and understanding, 


in the llorld 




972 


024 
Coin 

Collectinq 


Demonstrates identifications collection, and care of coins, 


f 




025 
CoDmuni ca- 


Discusses s&l 1 inq. verbal "conmunication, writing a resume 


7. 
8, 




and planning an activity that involves comnunlcation; 


tions ' 
~W3 


Sjteffes -hat coimni cation is Important in many fields 


analTsts several specific ones, 




026 
Computers 

m 


Introduces the history of components, flow charts, com* 
putersrc tans; and -includes a section on careers in 

rnmnnt&PQ a nrf f^ldtpd fields, 


I 




02r ! 

Consumer 

m 


Discusses foods, product price and value comparison, 
advertising, and consumer protection, 


5.i 
6". 


\ 

s \ 

\ 


Cos 


028 
iking 

1ST 


Discusses menu and food preparation, clean up, food 
packaging and storage, r 

i i - - - = — ~ — — — 




j 


029 

MM 

19/1 


---- r L •• • 

Presents bicycle care and safety; discusses devil opmsjit 
Of individual ability on 6 to 150 mile trips, 


> 


S 
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MERIT- BADGE PAMPHLETS 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT . 

i. 



CODE i 
TITLE 
REVISION DATE 


/ 

COriTEiii JbiirtKlf ' 

), (Career education emphasis ynderlined! 


MA 

"Existing" 


Stifle Additions 


030 

Dairying 

1950 

_., r _, — a 


■ ,. , ~ - . : - - :--..». 'in -- -- — 

Discusses breeds of cows, milking cows and dairy manage- 
went. 


■1 ■-■ i - 1 1 jfi-i 

/ 

4- 


- T - :■ ' ■- - -- - - 


031 
Dentistry 
1 7S 


Presents dental problenvs and correction strategies with 
projects related to dental care, Includes a section on 
careers in dentistry. 






032 

Ddg.Care 

fer 


Denbnstrates how to train and care for dogs, Veterinarian 
suggested as a related career. 


8. 


*=. , 

t 


033' 
Draftinq 

1965" 


Introduces the language and tools of draf ti hg , " s fcetchi *ig 
and drawing, Contains a section on careers, 

\ ' 




4, Name three kinds of busi- 
nesses that need people with 
drafting skills, lihat do 
these people do? 1 


034 
Electricity 
1974 


i 

Introduces basic principles of electricity. Discusses 
alternating and direct .currents, how a battery works ? 
safety, terms to know, and apprenticeship programs in 1 
electricity, * 




12, Visit a power company and 
find out what jobs have to be 
done in order to deliver 
electricity to your home, 


035 
Electrorncs 


Demonstrates how to reads design and set up a simple 
circuit; explains the ; binary system and demonstrates how 
to build a flip flop circuit. Discusses jobs in the field * 
of electronics, " " 


5. 




nig 
Emergency 
Preparedness 

i9?2 r" 

i 

y 


Demonstrates proper .conduct in' emergencies » how to signal 
for help, home preparedness, and rope work, 

J 

-- . ' 







y* 



I* MERIT BADGE PAMPHLt I'S 
CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT 



(S3 



rnnr # 
TITLE 
REVISION DATE 



037 

Engineering, ; 

68 



038 

Enviro nmental 
Sclince 



■039*. , 
Farni 

ISpients 



1961 



CONTtNT SUMMARY 
(Career education emphasis underlined) 



Focuses on i" pnnlnearlnq: what sklllvMedge, 



Her the fieM. k 



Introduces envlronniental science and presents- a section 
on career oppo rtunities. 



Introduces land utilization and fanning, 



040 

t 

Mechanics 



1958 



Farm Records 



1955 



042 

f jilUef- 



nntinc 

IP 



043 

Fjrejwnshit 
"1968" " 



D emonstrates operation anc^maintenance of farm equipment , 



RELEVANT REQUIREMENT!) 



Existing 



Sampl e Additions 



Introduces book keeping and f artn 'manaoement strategies. , 



Demonstrates fingerprinting, identification of finger- 

pi !iUSj ; uftu tii^ ihjuuiJ vii ii'^'r ! - 1 - 



1, 
i 
i 



Discusses fire causes and prevention; conduct in dangerous 
situations; home and camp escape plans and the role of 
the fire department.. 



I Name and describe the func- 
tions Of two people a farmer 
might ask to help rearrange 
the farm's facilities, 



?, What job belongs to a 
person who is able to teach 
farmers record keeping. 



6. Name and describe three 
jobs in which fingerprinting 
is used. 



6, (a) Name and describe the 
duties Of fire station person- 
nel . 

Cont'd, . 



MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 

n 

CHER EDUCATION C0Kl r 



CODE 1 
TITLE 
REVISION DATE 


CONTENT SUMMARY 

if * * 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS. 


Existing 


ismpifi MuuU ions 


013 
Firemanship 

; 


(corvtinued from previous page) 


J 


- — ^ — — 

/, (g) \ Describe the personnel 
and procedures which the Forest 
Service employs to control 
forest fires. 


044 
First Aid 
' 19/2 


Demonstrates basic first, aid including treatment of 
bleeding and broken bones , 

i 






045 
Fish and 
Bfldlife 

"1972\ 


Discusses the relationship between people and wildlife and 
«qencies that mm wildlife. Suqqests where to write 
for career inforination* 


5. (b) 
5, (d) 


^_ ^ — . - - 


\ m 

r.pn iiij 


Demonstrates how to identify, catch, clean, and prepare 
fish Presents fkMno regulations 

/ ' . .1 


4. 




) 04? 

r ui cj u v 


Discusses identification and measureniEnt of trees, forestry 
nrnierts and ornhlffl^ The career of forest maniosr is 
: presented. 


8. 


5 


■ 048 
Gardening 
19/1 


Introduces home gardening techniques and dfscusses the 
food value of vegetables and fruits, 






U'rj 

Genealogy 
19/3 


Ucliiunbtr dies flUW W uqlk a t aim ijf yeneaiuyj* 

* 







Jep.it badge pamphlets 
career education content, 



I 

TITLE 
EVISIOH DATE 



058 

scape 
;V lecture 

1969 



Law 



059 
= 1975 



160 



Le 



1970 



061 
Li fesaving 
" 1965 



062 
Machinery 



Hamals 



mm mm 

Career education emphasis underlined) 



Introduces principles of. landscape 'design, plant identifi- 
cation, effects of soil and climate, growth habits of 
plants, and reading topographic maps, Includes a section 
on careers in landscape jrcjiltectu re and related fields. 



E xisting ] 



REQU I REMEKTS 
^artijjje AddjtionJ 



Introduces general law history, .civ 1 1 and criminal law, 
law enforcement, and explains -h ow to become a lawyer, 
judge QFpartici pate jn related fields , 



Demonstrates braiding, tanning, and repairing leather. 
Includes a section on jobs in leather, work . ■ 



I (f) 



Qemonstrates rescue and first aid techniques useful in 
water emergencies, 



Demonstrate? identification and use of various tools. 
Includes a section on machine related occupations. 



Introduces identification, observation, photography of 
mammal s s and discusses their life needs. 



064 
Masonry 
if 



HefrH • 
En gineeejrl qg 
1972 



Demonstrates uses of concrete, cement, plaster, and stucco, 
Discusses the history of bricklaying and career o pportu- 
ni ties . 

Discusses Ve history 'of metallurgy, rock collecting, 
metals in t|e home , use of- metals, properties of metals, 
metal fabrication, and careers in metallurgy , 



3 (g) 



6, Describe what a ^ooioyist 
or biologist does and how one 
trains for the job. 



2. Add: and explain how 
metallurgists can contribute 
to our knowl edae. 



ERIC 



163 



CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT 

( 



CODE 1 
TITLE ' 
REVISION DATE 


CONTENT fflfflARY 
(Career education enuhasis ufid^rl i 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS 


Existing 


Sample Additions 


Ubo 
Radio 


U€mOn S t ra te S now to QlSiPi DUilU] gnu uperate o ieuiu, 

Discusses jobs that exist in radio and related fields, 


7. 


k i 


1985 




089 

(Railroading 


Demonstrates design and construction ,of model trains. 
Discusses railed- companies andjrelated careers. 

t j-"- _ j-l " C — --.i- - i ■ i ._ .1 


3, 


■■ - V 


:wr 




090 
1974 


Discusses novels j magazines! and other literature. 






■ 09i 
Reptile 
Study 
~T972 


Demonstrates reptile 'identification, observation, care 
of reptiles as pelfs, ■ and superstitions about reptiles. 




11, Describe what a herpeto- 
logist does, 

/ 


092 
Rifle and 
Shotgun 
'Shooting 

196? 


Demonstrates safety, maintenances and use of rifles and 
shotguns. Discusses individual skill development, 

i" 

— u 




f 


093 
Rowing 

""TO 


DeoiQiiitrates care and operation of various types of pis. 






Safety 


nisnmps oer^onal safetv, ^fetv in the home,: safety in 
public places* and accident prevention, ' 1 


7. (b) 

i 





MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 
■ CAREER EDUCATION CONTENT ' 

I. 

i ' 



CODE # 
TITLE 

REVISION DATE 


rfl(j?FNT NUMMARY 

(Career education emphasis underlined) 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS 


Existing 


Sample Additions 


; 109 
Theater 
Tf 


Introduces lighting, acting, wrltinq and other employment 




1 Describe four lobs in 

theater beside! acting and 
explain how one prepares for 
them. 


opportunities in theater. 


no 

Tuff' 
Sa?et ? 

" 1975 , 


Discusses costs of accidents, vehicle safety, ted Mate 
and local programs , traffic signs, stopping distance/' 
citizen responsibility, and safety reflations, 

t— 4 - ■ ■ / - — 






111 

Truck Trans- 
portation 


Discusser' the importance of trucking and /the role of truck 
companies. Describes operations, truck/safety, trucking 
iarqon, and includes a section on job opportunities. 


l 

.5. 
6. 
7. 


{ 

i 


i57T 


. /■ ■■■ 


112 . 
Veterinary 


Discusses life cycles of parasites, primal health and 
diseases, what veterinarians do and job opportunities 


9. 

j 

\ i 


% 


Science 


in the field, J 


\ 113 
Hater Skiing 

1 QhQ 
1 303 


Demonstrates skiing safety and individual skill develop- 
ment. 






Weather 


— — — ■ - - » - - - 

Introduces identification of cloud formations, reading 
weather maps, and using related instruments. Also dis- 
cusses the significance of weather. 


L (a) 

0 


p. usscn dg Lnree juua in 
meteorology and explain how 
one trains for them. 


115 

Wilderness 
Survival 
— 1974 


Discusses crucial equipment, tooq, sneuer, ana ciytniiiy. 
Discusses what to do when lost, how, to find water and 
'mild a fire. 




8 



( MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 



JOE ii 
FILE 

JlflH DATE 


CONTENT SUMMARY ' 


RELEVANT REQUIREMENTS ! 

j 


Existing 


Sample Additions 


1 16 

Carving 
966 " 


,• Demonstrates how to carve and how to care for carving 
tools. 






117 
Work 


Demonstrates how to work witf/ and care for wood and tools. 
Discusses career opportunities in woodwork, 






9/0 




31 


(Pamphlet not published to date; requirements analyzed 
from Scout }jandbQok, ) 




9, Mnd out about J irae 
people who are involved in 
energy production, conserva- 
tion, or safeguarding, and 
explain what thei; jobs are 
and what they do. 




■ 




j 

i 
I 



n 



9 
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MERT T BA pSE PAM PHLETS? (cont. ) 

SECTION B: This section of the report lists the sareer education goals 
and objectives identified in the merit badge pamphlets. 

The code number in the right hand margin refer- to the merit badge (or 
badges) in which the goal or objective occurs, (See SECTION # Column One, 
pp. 11-27 of this report, for the key.) 

The goals and objectives are alsg-keyed into the fifteen career clusters 
used by the Office of Career Education of the U.S. Office of Education. The 
cod- number in the left hand margin refers to the appropriate career clusters 
as follows: 



j Number 


Cluster Title 




1 


Agriculture and natural Rfi 


*o [ j rc 


2 


Business 




3 


Conjnunl cations 




4 


uonstiUCuion 




5 


Homemakinn 




6 


Environment 




7 


Fine Art and Humanities 




r> 


health 




9 


Recreation 




10 


Manufacturing 




11 


Marketing 




1.2 


Marine Science 




13 


Persor 1 ^! Services 




14 


■ Public Services' 




15 


Transportation 





It should be noted ti.at no goals or objectives were found in the HomemaJ 
or Personal Services clusters. 



*See the Appendix for a samp 1 ;ng of jobs in. each cluster. 



J 



In addition to the goals and objectives in ch_ cluster areas, the pamphlets 
contain fuur other goals and objectives of more general career education 

t <L ' = i-i I > *,# U * 

1. Prepare an autobiographical resume that you would use in a; /lying 
for a job, (025) 

2, Look a hp ad at pnssible career opportunities and tell what would be 
the sups in preparing for one Oi them, (075) 

{. Appreciate the importance of your education in your future career. (096) 
4, Write how your education today will be of value in your career of . 
toiflorrow. (096) 




MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 

CAKtER EDUCATION 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



3 



167 



career Education Goais/u: :sctive-3 



Write how to sat up your own small iness* 

dl acrae things that you can do to prepare for a career in 
livestock production* 

"Veil* about careers in livastt !c production 

Recognise t) valrr of careers in Lv/estock prodtietion, 

Suhrui: a skeUJi shtmljjg the pr-Lriui^- wliolesale and raLail 
cuts of beef, Tell about the U3M dual grading system of 
beef, tell about the grades in each system* 

Sketch a oarrai plan with cutting aiiu .ioad.jj.ig chutes Zur 
handlir j SO or rrore beef, cows and their cilv&s at one time. 



Tell ho\: l. rle are handled, fed, .sighed, and shipped. 

Sketch a plan of a feed lot ) hay and grain storage 
facilities , and loading chute for 30 or nore fattening 
^te^rs. 

Make a sketch si wing the prijioipal wholesale and y ;tail 
cuts of pork, 'Bell about the recortwnded USDft grades of 
pork. * Tell the basis for each grade. 

Outline in siting the propar feeding frcm thm breeding of 
gilt or GtT// ttat^tgh the /-."saning or -tty=* litter . Discus*' th* 
growth aM fifd^hing periods* 

Visit a farm vjhere hog production is a rrajor project, or 
v5 sit a Tracking "'^lant or gtcckyard handling hogs- Describe 
your visit. - 

Make a sketch of a useful saddle-horse ham arid exercise 

K^sp ranagomnt records on r brood c 20 chicks (sexed or 
straight run) for 5 ninths. Record feed consumption, 
mMication/ nortality^ and vaccination* Present the 
records for review* 

Visit a farm or ranch where sheep are raised, Tell about 
your visit, including the feeding program used. 

Describe some differences betweer the production of native < 
lazribs and the production of range lambs. 1 *" - 

169 



X/a Manage an c ^j -producing ,flock for /5 Tnonths* Keep 

records of feed purdiased, eggs sfold, and mortality. 
Present records for review, iteH about the grading 
of eggs, ; 



004 



V. 



1,2 Raise ? n dudes > poults, or dudcliiigs, Keep recoxtls 004 
of feea intake and weight gains* resent records for re- 
view* Kill and dr.s3 too birds. Tell about rr las 
of poultry. 



EecogiiiKe the .tipartanoe of liking outdoor work and 
finding satisfaction in imking things grow to a career 

in livestock production* 



Explain vAwt you can do to prepare for carters in 
astronGny* ^ 



■ 170 

I8l 



•I 



004-43 



1,8 list *the principal drst ^as in your area that afflic, 004=24-33 
the anirals in each classification. Bsscxibe the sym- 
ptOTS and ^vpi^i n the proper treataent for the diseases 
you list, 

^escribe the process an architect follows in develop- ^06-32-41 
:Lng plans; for a hotu: 

v ; „ -ribs the arrange ants of a buildirtj you admire, 006-15-27 
•i a the function for which the foulldinq va:; designed. 

V 

/■ ?:mi c? floor plan of a building, / 006-3. 31 

4 Sketch a buLIxling you admire. / 006-29 

7 Discuss opportunities in art,- ^ 007-41 

^ PrOTDte a L .oducrt ox an idea with a picture or pictures. 007 

4,7 Design sonething useful* 007 

7 mm different career: cp^ .tunities in astronaray. 008-78 



008-78 



Ttell what carers e^ast in atonic energy, 010-58-62 

Tell what fields arw related to careers in atomic 310-? 3-62 

energy. 

Itell the meaning of ; the following i alpha particle, 010 
atm, background radiation, beta particle, curie, 
fallout, half-life, ionization, isotope, neutron 
activation, nuclear rector, particle accelerator, 
radiation, mdio^Htivity, roentgen, and X ray, 



\ 



;Ing 



15 



15 



15 



IS 

15 

1 



u;^ h^w 5 nuclear fie -den h^p^n^, 
label all details, Drirw a second picture shading how i 
chain ?~ lotion could b*s started. Also chow it 
could 3, j stopped* Shaw wliat is meant by a "critical 
mass*" 

Tell who five of tte following people were; e .ain v/Mt 
each of the five di. ^v^red in Liv^ field of ^uOtdc en^y: 
Henri Bscquarel, Niels Bohr, K-rie Curie, Miart Mnsbein, 
Enric, Fexinij Otto Hahn, Ernest Lawrence, TAse " Meifcier # 
William Hontgejtf dnd Sir Ernest mitherford* apiain 
how any one person *n discovery was related to one other 
person 1 s work v ^~' 

Build model of a reactor. Show the fuel, the cx...'crol 
rods, shielding, the rodarator, and """any cooling 
material * Explain ho# a reactor could be used to 
change nuclear energy into electrical energy or make 
tilings radioactive* 

Make three-diinensional models of lie atcms <\t the three 
*notopes?- of hydrogen, "br-~ neutrons, rxtoton*? f and 
electrons. Use thase role Is to expla:' . the difference 
between atonic weight r ^ nimfoer* 

Dascriba the working crv-aitioriE antf jet- qu^lificati^ris 
for one jet, in -aviation . 

Tell vhat aid lis are needed for jobs in aviation* 

List job opportuni-y-ss in aviation , 

...atixy t,.j following aircraf t ajistruments and ejiplrui 
•die purposed of eachi altimeter, airspeed indicator ? 
ocsvpass, turn and bank indicator , oil pressor rmd 
^toit^ratLire gauges. 

p >lfjt out on a ,,o3sl plane the forces which act on an 
&ljl\A ne in flight* 

Li;>c at le&st 7*an use--j of aircraft, 

Write in not mre than 200 words and why the hono^~ • 
■>de i& used in puIlL\atU4 £onu c^qps. 

4j±vc a swaxm or divio^ at least o. .Acq/.- :iiia 1. 

a hive is made. 



1,6*9 Visit a bird refuge. C i-serilba its purpose, ascribe the 
nwiagCTTent '-^b^i^iTOS. 



010 



010 



010 



010 



011-81-83 

011-81-83 
011-81-83 

011 



on 

011 
013 

01J 

Ul4 



10 



Write an aHiicle of at jast 200 words on'booJ&TUidiJig 



015-21-23 




17! 



1 !"■ 



1,0 



10 



14 



11 



hn?L "teft v^en "each should £*e used, Behind a book, 
bin- four os- irare issues ok a macfazine together. 

List possible ^ cims x lated to fcotany, 

tell vjhat training is necessary for a job in diamr::jy, 
botany ,jxicuiuure, fc^terioiogy an;: &r-:tiy. 

Visit a vcy agent ' ? find out how chemistry is meeting 
farm ptoblcyTns of soil fertility and crop pests. ' 

*g 

Visit a laboratory or place of business that uses chemi- 
cal and fijid out how and Yih Lte dwrdcals arc used. 

Visit an in^ustri : ' plant that mates d .nicui pj.cducts 
or uses chemical pro-esses and describe the prases .^s 
used, -hat if any, t>ollutants ar^ produce i and how 
Drc, they handled? 

Explain whr traixiijig is needed for careers in diemicai 
fields* 

Describe too different kinds of work don.: by chemists , 
by chemical ^jgineers, r v d by chemical technicians. 



D ^riba one job 
service. Tell what 



in your "^nnunity thai 
at qualifications ; m 



hat is a form of pub! 
need for the job. 



Prepare an autobiographical; resume that pi would v.^e 
in applying for a job* 

Pick an item, or product. It be real or iiragin^cb 
Build a sales plan based on its ^ood points and try to 
-ell your counsel J or on biding it from you* 

Qieck career in the rrcici oi: cxsu*nuiXLcatiQii. 

Tell th*^ leaning and use of the fallowings 



business data processing 
iiifoxhsation r^triBV^l 
simulation 

scientific prc^^iuvj 

f loatljig point 

truncation 

fixed point 

accuracy 

input 

-^oord 
v Afcput 



1, fife 

n. instruction 

o . hardw are 

p, djidesdng 

q. loop 

r, subroutine 

(s- real tiro 

t. time sharing 

u * cybernetics 



0! s 

016-54-5? 
016 

020 

020 



V 



020-45-47 

020- 42 ,S 

021- 39-40 
025 

025 



026 



/ 



172 
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Tel l ' nr -:unq of the- .Lollc; 'iir : 0,;6 

a« n. .my g„ 

b- ' ' h. ' in":- .- v fc , 

c . on-line j" i . regibu-b: 

j • ■< 

e. microsecond k. ami '. :;cassjjig unit 

address \ 

Name four input/output devices f< computers* Ejqplairi 026' 
their uses in a sys.un, Fb^plain fcHe Doilerith coda, 

vha-; her.-; your nsniD -nd ; ^drosp vjoiild be punc. ;I cn a 
card, 

Prepare fla^dSmrbs to work out: <- " arith^itic prcbL, -'^ 
'Explain -to your counselor how tra-, program could be stored 
in a cortputer. 'ltei iiow it couk ^ used again. 

Prepare fJtorchart'?. to find - ^ut ' the average attendance O^n 
and dues paid at , he l£ -„^v© troop meetings. 



Describe the differences between analog and di :al corr- 026 
putars* tell the use of each* ^plaxn the di ccrances - 
L^ba?a&--. cpag' " iad gciiaral purpose 

List four different uv.- ; /. ■ computers. 026 

Ebcplaj; what: each, or *^ follcwina t^^iit^r mlai:— 026= ^. 

jobs c. / 

GwGicTii eiVjineaa: 
b, custdw , ^nglnssr 
a, progranAEtr 
d. an; yst 

salesman 

Tel 1 about the pasL-:uilzatiai of milk* 030 

Borrow X-ray t filrr** Study the toor"? c: :^ i -Hin> ... Look 03]. 
for decay. Them 1 / 

a* lies ::h^ x- ray fiLTG as a gidda to firaw a lower 
r- - • label its parte and surfaces , Show sur^ 
g structures such as bene and gum tissues. 

b* Sivjw on your dewing where the nerves and blood 
veer • enter tooth. 

Show on youi v*re bacterial pu ^ is rroot 

likely to be . ■ . 



(. 



Tell or -writ about dental decay and gum tf A > *ease and w.- c 031 
bacterial planus, sugars, one aid. 



Arranqo for a nit with a dentist. Before going, ask if 
you can be given a dental er^m:mation and a plaque r^n- 
troi daronntrratiam Mf r <rd, cmastions aborh things 
vou t /.-.«; > know* Then v;vi; re^rt on what the cv^n- 



H tanv* at If-r. +. f.i^na ih^trurr^its a dent i st ™fcS3. On separate 031 

: -""-sets of p^er* draw them, laba^ them, u,,d explain how 
/ ara used, 

C ... ,ii the help ot a dentist, p. ;are a a.en^l plaster cast 

i.na a vibrator, mixing bawl, water ivieasi . ^, plastic 
..ja: t rrpdel plaster, spatula, and ubber nold* 

f- ; Explain v.'hrt ' qi f fer-"^t sp^v 'M^ ^ in the field of 031 30-32 
tooth oare„ 

8 Lin scire of the different -ten' -'rst specie ty fields, 031-30* -32 

8 Tell - hat training you need to be a Vt ;t3rinarian. 032-55 



ill 



v. !: v3tetinarians do. 03? :>5 



.,±11 - -~ ] at r.yp3 of background to ^ ^v. re to go into 
firafoncj as a cv»>: 



Show drawii ,3 you it... • or orQiocrapiiic projections 
Show an iscn stria dra^\ 



033-30 



Induce or enlarge a an ;r y- made, SI // Lhe 033 
fccala usad, j 



03: 



4 Make a rough bY- tch 0*. a i:ootu From " m^m a fi-\u- U^j 

scale floor p.wuu Ihs drawing ii? to '-a properly titled, 
Sho# by conventional syntei?? all c uigs? eqiiLperent, 
and safety devices. List m^hig m^cxuirents used, 

/ " ^ ; ( ; . 

4 tlske qne ot x\& following: A siuiait; ho± u^i, 

graph' showjr.g your progress ^scholarship , physical 
fitness, or financial activity. (2) A sinpla adteiuatic 
drawijig of a radio or electronic circuit, (3) A per^ 
spective drawing of yow cam house, tee propar propo i - 
tion, Show shrubs and trej^ 

4 Make a scale drawing of GCTe piece of craftwork. It raus; 033 

be so clear it can - ; by. someone else to make the 
article, The drawi > o havfe a bill of material. 
There is to be an ,er of cost. 
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* f i 
i ) 



i&pkiii vjbat opioaflifig f olcstric Jicuit "Bans. 



you &. a mar in cloctrk .:y. 

:i f j.U iHot- to * " c rat i* tew * * i"iid of elec- 
".tori- 



/ 

/ 03, 



5 Dr.:,* a s: ; ci jic, It aliould mkk s i; as 035 
^cit:!-^ / Crip .i-ora, imite nrttev-Jfee 
ociect sysbols, Late! all its p : and r\ what 



1 10 lu to avoid teat ct 
4,10 Hb ■ circuj . 



to ports* 



yjb 

035 



Hift t u of a drr^ ^Iot »d ^ u 0 ;:7 
vnid TOt to pup 10ii ;i n g^te of water fin A 
level into a mmmzk surfc at 550 feet > 
above sea level, Ss soHtactdc pa- : costs * cents 
1 gor tiir die CTbinsd punp and nDtor ef:r 
is 80 percent and 5 prat of the water is lw in 



0]? 



03? 



■it up ■ for raui:' -j heat tansftr. to a 
g::ap!; lining tat tr "or mimn tm of fta, Ex- 
plain v:hy you gpv tec/ ■■■ H: tesfer win a high 
rat 'i fir " 

fc how to ons •••wi- • for ( - ; rJi--: -■.■rins^ring ic 
sir Ms* 

?Lii a bujv stxst or higfe In 'Car Study ''hs 
/=-i.c flew when heavy and lift, flat ,n the city 
•r^jH-Pf] terease jn autr*les and pooulaticn 
uvtf the next 5 years. ? r *art on what you found, to- 
clida your plan of b: ? t : j traffic station in 5 years 
raiaht be nelpfeo at the piaoa stidied, 



Set qj a distUUng apparatus - ft and wit, , a fraction- 037 
atinr tqWi- ^ a graph 01 pr ist purity veisus 
peroint ni stilled. Exp] dn *y you qet better results 
with a: donating cclum. 

lite a repori mMm to oera :ji a to is changed 037 
into useful work k a itaehins, Use drawings to sto 
<M happens. 




* to by a teiiig to r forces i di-ii i in a ki^JE 
nost t""s bridge can.> ^ a 20 viFip . at the renter 

Me 1 ,u ji i ^ .. td'c nn:.! u:it;:; .» ''•.jx^h tiwDvii us 1 * non- 
:;cntal. / 

4 • tedte hi. ..ind ! wak te by .-a engine^, l • 1 !/• 
ndi brand of er._ Mim heJps our, rotioty. 



Build ri R'tt.^b pl^rinr 
my bo yseaj * 



(V-7 



017 



Dosigti a ram ; par tvdn, nr • % ^; Bl ir-i 
devios fer trans '-vj rotion* teapot a vork^ig ^ • 
inji Bmi^ a wc ^1 ira wood; plastic, or rtaL 



'! tell what high . ;! preparation is needed t, gel into 037 
■ an accredited engx: 201 'g college, 

UQ ftjjte an inspecion tri; oj s manuiacturiny or prccfjssing 03) 
plant or m er.gin£crinj ji in yciz toji, . T:i. about 
what is happening witii an eaginesr. tope a report 
tilling about the trip. Bfhisize things that use 
en^ineeri:; 



Mce a slide rule, Shi its . ..1 solving ^Mbe, 
s/ tolain trn in^iematioal basis m the rale 

< rjii vii'it iiaining is needci lo fe a career 

Tell v^: r—::: mst in ^rcntJ Sci: ■ *: 
©plain the dutlGs ere. 



4th to txn^L.r. plan and 1 
of t ! fc . ^ir. i: 



• a project b m 



& - : >t of water-^iolfe ca^city of roil 

to runoff. B^'boti; are related to the waner 
rud cx^n evete, 

•■.rite about yc::: ^ : ^ in 500 w " : h or inora toingj 

a, tte the cliBta, fe-:a#, and grief/ have 
inftonn&d the n^ r aM kinds of plants ail 
animals. 

b, Ho the living nd nonliving elaints axe in- 



c. ilw it is i/iortant that popla imdarst 



or? 



.43 



or. 
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With Uio help c-; c^-i'JGlor, rack /xr^a ol: 10 acre:.; 

Tor 

Y. . ij.' : .:.i:ca : tin^a for -nr: 1 nh t:i c?:n:h 

v...: ' -. : Zo. -.'i'-Kj: 

. t^cord Li. ^ ■ - - in, ^ci v/incL 

h r.;-f- ;.u.j].j vou « 'fell what "hay ware 

coiny- . 

r.-; . .-O^nhs - ■ r — , tha V.ds c rocks 

vnd soi*.- 

E:;: lain ir--"ir)ing / '"'" " ' ; .-..vangi ecology, hior v ;* _ 
acxj^ysb^ :U ■.»•• iun, > ui ting factor, Give an 
example ■ i ' 

MM-- a itu.i:t in th jjl a shoru talk bo ^ Scout 

a, The cau -4: - DolluUon, T ; 1 v;hat it 
dess to i » ^vj lakes* 

h. The c* wi: laid pollution. Tell what it 
does t ia mivixommit. 

c* i/ne causes ui: air pollution.- Toll v.hat it dcoc 
ho 'environment. 

i:-; zc-- ch^rvlcaln get into the t^'W/?R or 
unirnal* nilra frqm where they were --ecL 

ni pot 33 the , nflusnce of land plant life on t, .. ire, 
l ight jjitensity, wind velocity, and humidity; the 
Influ- iicu of water plant life on the wator envi"onrp:ri:, 
uid hcr^; both lam av r] ^&^r plr>nts affect c'niroal l:ife, 

Cn a tracing pap^r overlay, shew the beat way ^tting 

;-.-r— one center' of the farmstes.c bo another.. CT :v? ha- to 

gat frr™ the fanr tead to the fields, pastures, ' : ■ d, 
plain your dr.* ' ^t. 

r - olans for c™ building nat woura best tit in*ro vom 
ferrat^ed. Toll haw you would change the plans t- iit 
your needs. 

Mak- nd pxnlai.n a detail^ .1 plan for water ;mci sanitation 
facij-j.ties for a farm, 



With Uio help c: c^-i'iGlor, pick /xr^a ol: 10 acre;: 030 
Tor . = 

Y , j ■ , X ea .:; -Lln^-j for -nr: 1 t:i On c?:n:h 

v...; = -. : Zo. -.'i'-Kj: 

. mcord LL ■ ■ - in, ^1 wind. 

h t.i c-f- =■» vou * Toll what they wurc 

coiny- . 

r.-: . - • :,..nr- i->,o :: ' . t- rocks 

vnd soii.. 

E;:-lain n ming'V " l = . -wing: ecology, iiii.^i _ v- < 
aaj^ysb^ :U ■.»•• i-uii, ' iiiting factor, C4ive an 
example* of : i>*.-s ,u»^" 

MM-n a icu,i:t in t 1 - jjl a >:;horu talk to Scx/afc .yjd 

a. The cau - -< ^ pollution, ?v ; 1 what it 
cfcsn to i .» ><vA lakes. 

h- Tha o wi: land pollution* Tell what it 
does t 13 erivironmOTt. 

c. i/ne causes oi: air pollution. - Tell "what it dcoc 
ho 'enviroi im^nt- 

:1 # i:-; -c-; ch^rvlcaln get into the t < ■■w?* or 
animal- nilra Cr.oru where they were --ed« 

niscuss the , nflusnce of land plant life on t, .. "ture, u38 
l ight intensity, wind velocity, and humaity; the 
Inf li; acu of water plant life on the water envi'onrr.^iri:, 
<rd how both lam ar f] ^i^r pl^nte affect ©niraal lxt%, 

Cn a tracing pap^r overlay, shew the beat way i. :■; ^ttmg 
;-.r— one center' of the farmster:.c to another,. £T :v? ha- to 
gat frr™ the fanr tead to the fields, pastures, ' : ■ <:L 
plain your dr - 

r - rilans for c™ building nat woura best tit iu-o vdul 
fanistsad. Tell how you would change the pirns t~ iit 
your needs. 

nd pxnlai.n a detail^ i plan for water CTia sanitation 
facia,-. ties for a farm, - .. 



039 
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On tracing ^per cTOrl^^ show where you would relocate . 039 
the main faHfatead liters to tet malt the needs of , tf- 
your kind of faian operatiaii. acplain why you would re- 

locate the c&nters* * ■ 

• \ * ■ 

Make a scale toeing of a farmstead site that has no, 039 
bui.ldingB, Ihis .drawing should shr preset location 
of the foiioadngi trees (mark whet r desirable or not) , ' . 
windbreaks, slope of land, 'roads, stream, pOTds, di- 
rection of prevailing winds in winter and s\mwe.r f high 
aid low spots, , electric linas. 

On this plafi shw where you would put the farmstead centers 039 
to best suit toe needs of your kind of fann operation* 
a<plain ^?hy you would put the centers where you have, * 



a poale drwing of a faCTBtead as it is now* Stow. 039 
location of buildings* Nane than j and nark as pemianent^ 
' tOTporaiy, ^solets, or noy^ia, /Show jdndbreaks, 
desirable trees, roads and farm lanes, electric lines , 
direction of prevailing winds in ^dntmr and swirer, good 
and pqor drainage spots, wells, ponds, streams* 

Do the following on a tracton grease, change oil and 040 
oil filter, clem air cleaner, f jlush cooling syston, 
clean radiator £ins# * 

With any farm machine, do a daily service dieok for fieM 040 
use* (Do ^things needed for best ffield performance*) 
Prepare any farm machine for winter* 

Adjust fann equijront or machinery* ^ , 040 

- Pick a piece of 1 £ am iMdainsryj or equiptjent, Check all 1 
nuts, bolts, and screws. Tighten, any that are loose* " 
Replacfe those that are missing 1 , worn, or danced, List 
things you did, < I 



Repair broken or worn farm iract}inery or equipment* 040 

iPut a rm? handle' in any tool fiund on the farm/ Sharpen 040 
Wy cutting tool found on the farm* Build a tool rack 
and place to storS nails, bolts A and wafers. 

Pick any fasn imadme aid explain\liow pwer is trans- 040 
ferred to do a job. 

List tools usually foimd in a well*-equipped farm shop* 040 
E^lain the uses of four* * : ■ 

Reooyu^e tlje need for initiative soimd dharacter 41-3 
in farm mamgfement. 

Iteoccpiige the importance of a career in crop production, 080-4l 



Discaiss- ^at ,skills> knowledge aid attitudes are needed ' 

for a family farm. . ■ ., .- Jp 

Explain what reooj^s bxb ne^dsd in ir^l-d-eig out an inccma 041 
tax report* 

Make out a ample of one year's birth retord for 3 colts , 041 
27 calves, and 15 pigs. 

"Keep a 7 day milk record for a herd of co^. * 041 

Make out a bill of sale for the. folladjig. f to J^es Produce 041 '■ 
Co. f Chicago f Illinois? ' 

160 lbs. of spring fxyers, ~ $.30 lb. * 

32. dozen eggs *- $.42 pei 1 dozen . 

1 cockerel ^ $5.75 

24 pullets $2.50 audi. 

Keep* chidken and egg production rteoords for one nonth. 041 

Explain what kli?d= of records and books should be kept 041 , 

for a general purpose and stock farm/ fc 

Take the prints of one person. Have the prints and 042 
descariptieais accepted for toe civil iaentificatic&i file. . y 

/ r 

Give a short history of fingerprinting* Itell the 042 
difference between civ±l aid crindml identification. 
Boixit out the .purposes of each* 

Shew you ran identify the eight types. ' Collect six of 042 
these. ■ 

Nan® the surfaces of the body where friction or papillary 042 
ridges are found. Ebcplain why plain inpressions must be 
taken- cn a card. . * m 

Take a clear set of prints. - Use both rolled and plain ixo- 042 
pressions* ' Make these on an 8-. by 8-inoh Personal 
Ideniaficaticfi fingerprint card (m h E13353)'. 

Tell what a fire inspector 1 does and what training is ^ 043\54-55 
needed for the job, ■ 

tell what fields lead to careers in fish and wildlife 045-34-35 
managenent. * ? 



predate the need for a love of nature in career areas " 045-35 
of wildlife management. * 
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6,9 



Woric with your coipsalor on the following stufihf* Stu%' 
for 6 we^ks the kinds of wildlife witiiiii seyeml hlocfcs 
of your hgm* List those gmd tor yew nei^borhooa. 
Mso list those that are fohd. E^lam wily ypu have put 
each cai your lists « Suggest plans for increasing the good 
wildlife in yemr ttei^^^Dod. Itell ^at groups might '\ 
help c3o thii* / s 



045 



6' ^Grgam^e and run a neighbqrfioQci canipaigp to clem up 
plapaB that hsMbor rats or other haratful wildlife* 



045 



Plan and ray cut a project that will' inpmvs a water 
or land area for £ish or wildlife* Vforek with your 
counselor or a fish and Midlife itianager-* 



Go oitt 2 days witfy, a oanperoial fireman * Describe His 
catch* Tan nethods used. Sprite about the toport^ce 
of su(Si fish to the world's moonw/ ani health* 



045 



\ 
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fishing waters . Xrvtervi^* the r^Mtoit TOnager* iteita 
at least 500 vtoitte on what is being dcsn© to iitprGVB the 
area* for fish and wiidlife. 1 . * 



f * * r- 

0-3 



6,9 



* I* • 



6,12 



Tall whitih agepciBB are i^gpmsible for fish and wildlife 045 
wm&gmmnt in your state, itell the difference beta/eeh 
their authorities, arid responsibilities* Describe oppcr^ 
timitiaB for a career .in are of these. Explain ho® hmt- 
tog, fishing * and trapping Iw are sat to your state. 

Ifeecriba the four methods ustid to fish and midlife ' 045 
iQanagement % to maintain or increase ^nunfoers. Give an exam- 
pie of each for your state* 

Visit ^a game farm "or fish hatdtej/, 1 Interview the resident 045 
manager* Vfeite ^ report of at least 500 words on the 
plaoe of gatre farm birds and hatchery fish to consawa^ 
tion* . ■ < . 



6 -Wbrkirig' with /your aqimsalDr or a forester, plan and cany . 047 
dirt a forestry project that insets m hmSLj such as tres ^ 
planting, sesd collecting, range JjTprovmiint, recreational* 
area toprovment, t or forest wildlife nranaiprarit, 

6,9 Describe what 4 the career of Forest 'Ifanager^is. 047-25 

1,6,9 , Visit a managed public or private forest irea or waters 047 ■ 
' f^ed^with its supervisor and write a 500 word report on 
how* the arm is manage to grow repeated crops of Inn- 
bar, to protect the watershed, to m^pport repeated crops 
of wildlife, or to provide other servloeD.aiid benefits, 

1 . Take a field trip to a loggirfg operation, or to a wood- 047 
u^tog todustrial plant, and wits a 500 word report f 
felling what new notarial is f where it dares from, hjbw 
tifte finished pw^tucts are used, and hc&r waste materials 
are disposed of.f * , 

7 teli;ijb^at careers are 'available ^to.^oienoe* * 050-4-9 



Describe the earth nmteriais used to your home or a pub- 051 
lie btiilMng* ;^11 where ■ they ■ cane frarui List those 
which you use every day, Tell where they cafne from, 

Prepare a report including maps or' dressings of the gas- 051 
logical features on or below the surface -£>f an farea that 
ybu tow* 
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Describe hoi* the* soil where you live was farmed. Tell , 
ths kiiids of rode fmrn A ^ns * _ 

yisitf a mine or quarryj oil or gas field; a gravel, 
clay / sand, or shall pitf or other lilm operation- Ex- 
plain the deposit* Tell hew the product is riBmoved, 
trerisported, sold, and used. What safety preKmutians - 

Get a topograjiiio map of your hrxne area. Study it* 
plaiji the ijiportant geological features sham on it. 
(If you oaii't gat a local map; study osv* of ^npthar pjiaga 
th^tt you knatf. Mr photod may be used instead pf a tqpo^ 
graphic snap) * u 

Visit your water system. Describe the souroi f quality, , 
and ampimt of water needed for your tdwn. 

/ " • 

Describe haw a g@ologist s ||arves society. 

Write stories good enough for* publicatiosi da any of the 
following, diibw that you know the principles of good 
news or magazine writings 

a* A news story ! ^ 

b. A Scout story 

c: ■ A sports story * 

' d. An editorial 

a* A feature v 

f • A reviw of a play, movie, or television sWot. 

E^lairf^the follomjig teens t font , pica, face, machine^ 
set type, handsft, galley proof, half-tone, electrotype, 
mat, oopy, flush left, beat, oopy desk, streamer, 
plagiarism, lib I, and 'copyright* 

Visit a newspaper or magazine office* After the visit, 
sKplain how a n^spaper pr magazine ia pra^rd for pub- 
lication, aplain the different departaeftts fend 'execu- 
tives* and what they do; Explain the iirportanoe of the* 

C: ;41ij3a. , 

* ; > - 

Prepare a dofffry of a foi^pag^nwspaper or magazine, to 
elude several differenfc*-siEe advertiseirents • 

Shc^? at least 15 of the proofreader's or OQpyreader ? s 
mirks* Correct a proof of oopyread a manuscript. Use 
as many of these marks -.as needed. 



Take and shwe a t ^ctuEQ to iliiastxate a stoiy. Wtite a 057, 
c^tioii for the picture. " . ^ 



Lte good* beads for the three stories* fbiio&f a standard 057 
head ecriijrfuie but ui^a differwt type style and b!^. Sii^ 
^faoe, type size/ and oount for earih. ^ 

Prepare a script for a 50-ndjiuta radio or television news- 057 
cast, . ^ -* ; . 

T&^arih^ wb«t nft^narhimi. ties •• tillable to journalism* 057-39-42 

Make a dradisg (1/8 inch equails 1 foot) of your Jhoro^ 058 
grounds. Sho^ all buildings such as the house* garage, 
and barr*. (ETOBs If this is not possible* nuke a dra^r- V 
ing of a friend's yarf.) ' . - * ; ■ * " 

a* Mtfca a plan for these gromds* : Chang© walks* 

driven , walls, fac»s f and plantings as you V 
wiptu ; ; J 

b. Show £1ot lines for drainage of surfiaos wajter* 

On a tracing of the drawing, prepare a plant±^plan. 058 
Have at least tow kinds each of decri^iious ^d evergreen 
trses .and shrubs. 1 - v- 

Naire 10 ahrUbp* 10 tames 4 .5' ^roun4- covers i 5 perennials 053 
and 5 armuils good for planting in ypab tarn, DpscrjJre 
their cpxM&% habits and soi^L and climate needs* 

a, tell the differenoij betoaen evergreen and de- 
cidmus plants* \ 

b** Describe the d^ffenaiQe between broadieaf and 
coniferous eveiJgreen 1 plants* NaJt© one of each. 



V 



c. / Tell -Ute difference between pereriniale and an- 
nuals* \ 



Visit a weH^landlscaped yard, park, or building. De^ 058' 
scribe how the landscape architect has helped it. f 

Shoar how to rMd fapogr^hio maps. Explain the djft- 058 
port&bas of a^good drainage plan* » 

Describe thrt^mrk of th# fallowingi landscape architect- .- 058-7-9 
landscape contractor* nurseryman, and gainer. ^ 

Ttell what a aortract is* Mist all contracts bm in writ- 059 
ijng? a^lMn. Tall -about several laws that have been 
passlid to protect the oonsiarer and the seller* tell 
about a@wral.of the orgapiLAtions that exist to help* them. 



j 



fell what civil law is. Ttell what mixninal Imm is, # Tell 
tile mm dif ferences between thenu Give ^xanples of 
each. , * 

Ask five people (not irore tiian one £xqiu your ij^nedittte 
family) about the role of law enforoesnerit of fleers in 
oar society. Discuss their answars with then. Go to a 
law fmforoernent officer ir , jut neighborhood and ask 
about the responsibilities and duties , piscruss your find- 
ings, , 1 ■ 

Plan and conduct a mode trial with your troop or school 
class. m After -the trial is over* discuss it with tile 
group* • V 

Arrange a visit with a lawyer who^TOrks for a jju&inBgS/ 
bank, title oarpaHy* or goverirment, Ask alout airf report 
on thn duties and responslbildtie^ ^vc^vsd, ■ . ! 

Attend * si^syion of ayuoivil or original court, Write 
5Pj loiw-s or rnore on what you eatf, 

pis was tr :rf folio* ring? ■ 

Uv- r.Dde oiT%amirabi r the Jus;tinian 0" 
<io tlie Magna Carta, 1 

i 

line develspmirAt cf the jury systoaru 
o. Two famous' tri lis in history, 
List fields related tc law and 1m ^forcensht/ 
Describe how to beccrne a ^ lawyer or judge, j 
Do the following t ! 

a, * feaxn how to tan # cure, and finish leather* 

b, Tan or cure the skiii of a snail ^Wimal* 

S ■* 

c, ? ShOT proper care of leader goods. Make moall 

repair^ on sorething made of leather* 

d, £ole and heel a pair of shoes or'Sxxyts, Keep 
a record of costs ar - tune spent, 

e, Plain or braid an article of leather or leather 
sifcstitute, * * 
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Ttell what jobs there are in the leather industry* what 
qualifications are needed and what kind of working pon^ ' 
difcLons exist. • s 

Collect saii^les of five Jiffeiaiiu kinds of lss&thw** ^11 
the chief diaraoteristiOT aM teat uses -of each. 

Make an article of leather which usesi 

a* Transfer of a pattern 

b. Cutting leather 

c* Deboraticxi 7 by one or more of the following i 

tooling, m^xmming f stanping, carving, or burn- 
ing 

d. Pmching holes ■ 

e. Lacing. : /> 

Mates a (tearing shading Iw eaA of the f olleMljig works t * 
diesel engine, staan turbine, four oyole^ gasoline engine. 
E&splain .how the power in a shop or factory is teana'- 
mitted to the machines. 

Put together or build woocten or metal rodels of these, 
lever, incliited plane, sotot, wedge, wheel and axle, 
block and tackle, and gears. " % 

Make a ratal deject frcitwa plan or blueprint. Use a ma^ 
chine lathe and a ^drill^press. 

Make a drawing showing how a drill press and ^talwark^ 
ijic* lathe are made* Scplain three operations jhat can 
be performed on each* 

Visit a maohina shop* trade school, or factory. Note the 
benchwark, power equipiient', madhln^ tools, artd safety de- 
vices to protect workers. Describe yoiar visit. If no 
sutih shop is available, make a chart or outline shewing 
five medianical occupations, list the work and training 
r^eeded for eadi. 

EScplain the proper way to use the follwing hard tools i 
screwdriver, ball pean hpm^; file, calipers , hacksaw, 
rulp, OOTbijiation square* Tell hew 4 to use these kinds of 
wrenches? open md, adjustable, monkey, pipe, toe and 
socket. Show the use of any eight of the above tools. 

List the training aid skills needed for 5 nmdiine work 
related areas* ' - 
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4 Do the following?; - . ■ 064 

4 

a. Lay a steppdng^stai© or flagstone walk. 

b. Plan and rapid soiTiethinfej ornanental 

^ * in concrete. '■ 

Make ftajor repairs in a masonry structure* 

i . s 

d. Build a useful dry ^ masonry structure, such as * 

, an outdoor fireplace* 

■ V 

e. Plaster qr stucco a s wali or ceiling. 

f . Visit a rode quarry or a factory where maponry . 
material is made. . Report on what happened frem 
beginning to end* 

4 ' Find put what jobs there are in masonry* Choose one in 064 
which you are intlrested* Report on the qualifications 
yow xeust have for toe job* 'tell what the working oondi^ 
tiens, are* 

4 Do tiia follwdjigi 064 

a* Prepare or read 'correctly plans for a useful 
masoray structure such as a rail or outdoor 
firqplaoe. ^ ' ' 

b* Layit out ai the ground. Dig as needed for 
/ a foamdation* Pour a foundation of solid cen- 

. orete mixed yourself * 

c. Prepare mortar corre ctly , 

d. Build the stricture. Use mason's tools correctly* 

10 "Pick a metal article oomronly used around the tare. Find 065 
out what metal or alley is used In raiting it. Tell the 
main steps in making it* 1 ' 

10 Explain what a metal is. List from around your hope 065 
. exarplas of £Lvm different kinds I of metals *or their 

alloys. .■ i -x 

10 .\ Collect three rocks that contain a different ^recoverable 065 
metal in each. Show than, tell how 'the metal in each 
be recovered. ■ ' ■* 
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10 i Pick three different industries which require metals and* 065 
^ alleys having Mghly specialized properties. * Tell hew 
the properties of that metal made the industry possible* 

.". 10 Shm three of thtf f oHo&rijig meAanicai properties of 065 
' t metals: strmgth f elasticity, ductility # hardness, 
malleability. Use a differait rotal for each datonstra^ 
ticn. 

' * * 2 Jo 



10 Explain what is mtant by oorroeipn ahd ptotectiva ooatingfu 065 ! , 
J?ut in a glass of strong salt water four pieces of steel, 1 
three of wiiich have be^i protected^ firan c&rrosion-byi 
(!) galvanising or orating with zinc, (2) paijitli^g, 

(3) tin plating* Put a smatch that cuts through the 
coating en each. After a few days write a brief report 
en, what took place and why, 

10 , ■■ Ocnpare the properties of> ootragm household naterials audi 065 
j as pieties, porrolaln^ wood, tod glass with the properties 

of metallic alleys like steel and brass- * * 

10 e ODllact a sanpleof aUoys from eadi of the following 065 
groups^ tall what netais are part of each: carbon steel, 
stainless steel, oast iron, brass, solder, aliininiin 
allocs, bronze, pewter* Describe the main properties ^ * 
of the alloys. Tall what property is nost^iesirahle for 
eaA, * • - \ - n 

if ■ ■ ' ' 

10 Shw strengthening of metals by cold wdrking aid heat 065 
treatment, ' - , " 

\ , \ ^ * " \ 

10 Name four different flilds of Metallurgy, Ascribe what 065-2^-23 



Name the four genial groups of imisioal instruments. 069 
Tell how you get tones) from one of eadi group* 



7 2teach three songs' to a group of people* lead thmi in \ 069 

singing toe songs. Use proper hand rations. 

7 COTpose and write 'the score for ^ piece of nuaic of 12 069 

nTpasiaes or more. . _ * ■ 

7 3er^ for 6 months as a jtOTber of a school, church, ^e^t * 069 

unit, or other towft musical orgaiization; or take part as 
, a soloist in public six times. 

7 Siiig or play a siarpie song or hyim picked by your ooun- 069 

selorKyRead all* the signs and terms of the score, Use ^ 
good technique, phrasing, tone, dynamics, -and rhythm. 

12 Visit an ooeanographic research ship or an OQeanegraphic 071 
r institute. |tfrite a 500 word report about your visit* 

12 (live a 5-minute speem to your troop on "Jobs in 071 



4,10 Describe the advantages, disadw.ntagss mid requiremer/ 073 
of going into painting as a career, 

4,10 A3d oplors to a white to paint to make two new paints < 073 
of a predetermined color. 
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4,10 Prepam and paint <(he following i 
a. An outside, surface. 

b n ,An inside surface. 

c,% A pieie of furniture* 

>, . d. A concrete wall, 

\ . ■ ' 

e. A boat or canoe, 

f. , A floor, 

g, A porch rail or fence, 

h, A la^nrnimer* 



4,10 Explain the chief uses of oil, water, and rubber base 
paints, Tall the use of enapel, Shellac, Ornish, and 
lacquer, Tell how they can ijrtprove a surface, 

4,10 . show the right way to use, clean, aid* store pointing 



3,7,11 lock ahead at possible career opportunities and tell 
what would be the steps-±n pr^aring tor one o^ then. 

3,7,11 Make planning cards and take SO feet of movie fUra, 
Dq the following, 

n. Edit your film so you have at least 25 feet of 
quality niDvies that tell a story, 

i * 

b. Show your edited ,film to your counselor, 

3,7,11 Take 10 good black and white or color pictures, Do the 
following: 

a. Take from time© to five of these pictures in-, 
doors with flash. 

b. Take at least S of the 10 pictures so they tell 
# a story, - 

c. Show your pictures to your counselor in an or- 
ganised way* 

3,7.11 Teii what industries provide opportunities in photography 

3,7,11 Explain tow photographio film is processed, pell hew C 
black and white prints are nada, 
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3,7, 11 Eicpiain somrpn photographic texms sue* as lens, shutter, 077 
mewfinflar, oarera angle, exp^um, *iagative # transparency, 
f-niBTbar, and planning card. 

*1,6 EKplain the nature and function of the soil. Tell about 080 

iu> tGKtura r ^ structure, need for uatar, air, organic nat- 
ter, and the ^relationship of planto to the soil, tell he*/ 
the soil my be iirpTOVod* Select ono soil -bypo from your 
area* Describe it in relation to the above. 

1,6 tel^. how to propagate plants by seeds, roots , auttiiigs, 080 
tubers, buds, mid grafts. ? 

1 Com Option 080 

/ * a. Grw a plot of corn. Record seed varied or » 
e^qpeorirnentai code nuntoer. ^ . 

b. fjave your plot inspected by your ooifiiselor. 

, tell about rocjfern methods of Qonrieafmai own 

f among. * x 

c. tell about the contributions com makes to to- 
day's food supply. ; s 

1 tell about one iitportant insert pesi and one irrportant 080 

disease that dOTiage each of ths following- com, small 
grains/ cotton, and fruit trees. * Collect nans five 
weeds that damage crops in your locality tell ho# to 
control these witiput harming people, wildlife, or use- 
- ful ijisects. 

1 List possible fields in crop production and what you would 080-41-43 

do to prepare for thoru * 

1 Oil.Crops Qptieri - , 080 

a. Grow a plot of soybeans. 

b, Have your plot inspected by your .counselor. 

q. Tell about rodern methods of soybean grc&dng on a 
comercial scale. 

d. Tell of the omtributiGns soybeans rnake to our food 
supply. 

1 , Small Grains Option . 080 

a, Give production figures for ^mll=grain crops 

1 j stfyi in the ttiited States Statistical Report for 
toe latest year available. 

* ■ 

b. Help in harvesting a crop of grain* tell to to 
reduce harvesting losses. 

* 
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•■' e* Visi&^i grain elevator, fLowr mill, cereal plant* 
feed 6r sead oenpiif. Talk with the curator, 
^ TaJ& notes, Beaoriba the Jsraoesies used, 

Erult^and NutA Option 

a* Plait five fruit or nut tms f pq^dnes, or 
ber^ plants, f 



b. 



Take jEuli care of fruit or nut trees, grapevines, 
or berry plants liirough one drop season. 

Prime a tree, v±ne/ or bush properly* Ibsplain 
{, pruning Is necessary* 



d. 



Dra^tote how a graft is made* 

Describe one fruit, nut, or berry crop is 
fteocesged for use, - - . 



Forage ttops Option 



Collect and rowitfor display three smples of 
eadii perennial grasses, annual grasses f 
legtros, and broadleaf weeds* label each press 
and legume, indicating what use ip made of it, 
Label eaA weed. Tell where each is most likely 
to be foimd, ■ J 



b, I&qDlain how^ legumes can be wed to rarxeh the 
soil, Tell how they may delete it mider -^er^ 
tain conditions* Do toe sot© for passes, 

a, DesOTibe five^poisopous plants dangerous to 
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d, Tell the different ways far using forage crops as. 
feed for livestock, J 

Cotton Option " , 

a* Grow a plot of cotton, 

*b- Have your plot inspected by your counselor. Tell 
about radem methods of oomnercial cotton faming* 

a. Tell about an Jn^eot that causes serious danmge. 
Tell hM it; affects cotton prodactiom ^V l lw 
it Is controlled* 

d, ,Tell hw cotton- is processed from the field to the 
finished product* 
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1 JDssc^te t)pw to pasepare a seeded £6y each of tjje apops 080 
iji ^my^xm ^^ e ^ strife a pjap fm plmtk\s m qp* 

chard ^p^^^OTtoe-ti^ feast type of site* tor audi an fc . 



1 Make and use a gemLnation seed tester to tteat SO &ee$s 080 

" of fdur of the foUqswig piantg? oqrn. cott^, alfalfa # 
"aoybeans, dow f wheat, rice, j^e, bfiarley, petawtoe 
paroait of livte seeds, 

4 to hw to w five important plwber's tools, 081 

4 Make a draruig an4 eaplaiji tiie drainage systan of the , 081 
pliltfoing in a house, Shaw and explain the vise of drains 
and wnts, 

4 fbke a drawing ^nd e^lain thf way the hot aid oold - 081 

water simply pystem in your ham or tiiat oi a neighbor 
works, Tel^how you would xnaJoeftit safe from freezing, 



4 Using a g^ jtorch under si^ryisicft,; solder three copper 081 
/tube c^neotiens. Include one two straight pieces, 
and oi)B coupling, 1 ■ 

4 Cut, thread, and OOTneot two pieces of galviniifld pip^t 081 

4 Tall vihat kinds of pipe are rost often used in a pl^*^ 081 
.* ing.syptofflu fell why* , 

4 Identify and describe the use of eatfj of the foliowiyigi 081 
washer, cap, nut, float, fore© o^ f half^ai^half 
solder, fliK, elbow* tee, nipple, gpi^ling, plug, 
union/ trap ^ drainpipe, water rotor* 

7 Explain tiie properties and ingredients of a good clay 082 
body for pottery, j V 

7 Ib^lain thfe meanijig of the following pottery terms i bat, 082 
wedging^ throwing, leather dry, bane dry, greenwape, 
bisque, terra ootta, grog, slip, earfehen&?ar©, stoiapre, 
porcelain, pyrcmetric goto, glage, 

7 Do three of the following, -Bach is to be painted, glazed, 082 

or otherwise decorated by you: _ 

- " . w " / 

a, Make a flat tray or di ' 



b, Make a bc&c, using the^slab method* 

c, Make a vase or jar, using the coil "inethqd, 

d, Make four different tiles of your ot/n design, 

e, Make a hmom or animal figwina or decorative 
design. 
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f, Birew a? sinpXa vase a potter's wheel, 

g, Ifeka a potta^ fom* Kalp to fire it 



\ 



Mate too drawings of pottery fonre, Biese are to be en 082 
paper at least 8-1/2 iby 11 inches. Cftte nwsjt to a reoog- - 
*hiiefl pottery ^fpe* othep mmt be of yapr own design, 




Visit a pofctepy , ^iqkyard, dermic plant r trade school : 082-59 
or worksMbpi on jittery processes! and ,de~ 



scribe ypinr vis^t, \ 

Ifell what qpportunitias exist In derainias in toe Iftiited 082-59-61 
States* and. whit yoii would do to prepare for thro, 

7 Recognize tie SiTportanGe of tiw oarara.cs inctustxy. : 082-59 

' * - \ • ' • . ' " ■ 

3,11 Using offset-. . , V • 083 

Make a fimsfted piece of publidifc^, The si» is to^be 
set by the r^aipnait used. It can be a newspaper, 
- poster, etc* * 
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3 Using " ler'cbecpciess: 

a* Set a paragraph by hand, ^ 

b* Read and mark proof bOTrectiy, 

• ' • ... 

c, Set ^pe ocpy for display card or handbill, 

d, Rm 100 pspies of the sara jcb on a 10 15 . 
or smaller job press, Shfew ti^e correct way to 

ink, Bet gauge pins, use makereadf , feed; ^ 
accu^ateJLyv and wash up press, 

11 Using sUk-screeni " 083 

' a, ifake a stencil screen and base, 

| b. Print at least SO copies of a poster, greeting 

! card/ or oth^r material, ■ 

8,14 Iteooyiizevfcha inpbrtance of proper public Thealth care, 084-60-62 

■\ • , 

8,14 ictentify careers in public health, 1 084-60-62 

i 



Describe, sin irpjor jcbs m tHe puijS md'paper industry, 

Visit a pai^r miU* pulp mill, oontalriet plant f box , 
plants or pointer plant; describe the viait* 

Chadk out jcbs in radio, telk about /these with your 
cxxmselor. tell *rfh«t job might intiarest you. Veil 
**at traiiiing you ne©d/to prepare for it/ 

None £qwe d^parbnenti of a railroad carpany* Describe 
what each does# Name and explain 10 jobs in railr&ding. 
Tall ^hioti jcb interests you the molt and %^ 

List rareer qpjortamities in sales arid report on vThat 
cowEm& wili help you prepare foe them. 

Inte^viw k, salMran to find out about his job, ■ 

Write hfatf yora- education today vAll hn of value in your 

career *a£ t oiorro r;., / 

J^preoisfce the i npgrt angs of "your I'^upatiatti in your 

future career* 1 ' ? 

' * ■ * ** *■ « * ■ 

Model in dlay a plastelin© or caive in wood) soft Stone* 
soap, car ottpr softj notarial the^olladngf 

a* A full size human h^ad. 

b« A mall sdale^iwadel of a grpup of axiiinals or 
people in aotion* 

Make a plaster znDld of a fruit or vegetable ^ in this fnold 
make a copy of thd fruit or^vfecjetable* # 

Recognize the value of space eiiploraticai* 

Discuss possible careers in space eaqploration md what 
training you need for them.\ 
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explain wmmixi of eadh of the folliwing. Give an 
ejempla for eadi/ 



a* satellite 

b, space pas^e * 
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e* r mamed ^spaoe mission i , * 

- * ■ * * *** 
d. Rxskitt engine / • . . 

-air breathing &giiis 

f * rewrote sensing 

g 9 telenetry 

h. spiii-off • • 

•JL. xwdoet pc^ellant (fuel/«ddi^w) 

j f dosed OTvtetomt 

k* booster stage, 

- 1. payload 

nu miniatixriSaticri ^ 
n. oibit 

^o* g sotmiling rodesta^ * v v 

p. burnout 

r. trajectory [ „ ,; ' 

* '*• _ 

Discuss and temnstrate each of the following s 

a. ISie La# of ArtionHE^actiotfi : 

b, apogee and perigee , -f^> 



o* Hew satellites stay, oAit 



Ftad y the height of a point that Gin be cheated by raising 
©^lowering a tape* Yow must be vdthin 5 percent 

of the taped reasurment* 1 *■ 

Use the begiiming point aA a bench irark with an assigned 
elevation of 100 feet to determine thfc^eight of few 
other points, - t ' , ; *■ 
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M&ut aroaaing a .dlatttiae of 190 000 feafcMina it* 106 
length, than taps the diatanoa. Vour answer mast fa* within 



\ 



5 percent. * /• / 

4 Find aid mark the earners of a lot' daaorihed as ft>lirt#Bi 106*. 
Friin a bfeftanino point go m ioufeh jSldegieea 30 ndn- 
utaa aa*t # ^?8 feat* ffliirt go (2) hetffch/.SS - degress 30 , 
minutes east, 86 feat. 4hen go (3) «©*tti 64 dap- as wait, 
' . 47 feet* Next go W -flofftti (89, degrees 30 minutes west, 51.2 , 
fc feet. Swt gd (5) soutti 22 degrees 30 minjhes vest, 88,9 
feat to the beginning .point. ¥eur tow of olosute' must 
not t <ba mare than 5 feet, from ^ o^mwa, tate oaRpaae 
readings/of -trees,, shrubs, and rocks. Pam the .distance. 

4 Wtim a point, measure by tape a range line north 330 feet 106 
\ and south 330 feat. Using the same point, Bttaaure a base 
\ line east 3|0 feet and west 330 feet, froa one or mere '? 
staticra j^ong the range or base line, take oo^aas rad- 
ings of trees , "shrubsV and rocks, fade the distance. 

■ : . . ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

4 \ Prom field notes, dr*r a map to seali, Submit a neatly^ 106 
' \drawn ©ripy. '. ■> [ j . _ 

10- • ©all about job opportunities in tax^leB, 108-S9-60 

10 Visit ~ k tactile plant or textile ©dhool* -Iteposrfc an 108 / 

what you im* 



* aqplain til© maiiK^tepfi in ftttkinir A ffltoMf iftto clath. 108 

Nam ^tm Tmdh$&m used in eacti stsjp#, ViU vftiat ©aoh 
■ "madUna does* ■ r ':i^- \, • i 



Iff , Describe ftiuk ilifferflfrt /way* Of ttdUi«r^Ldfc^ tssrtdleti* lOBi! 
10 Shi oraa good wa£ to tibt fiheM ^ Mop^iUonp ,108 

- - .. ' ./ ^ 

10 ? Waterproof a piece of /clot 

10 Vfeavte a piece of c^io^i. Use k^A^pl© locm that you imm 108 
mad© yoMsalf. v^. <x . Nn. £ 

10 Define 10 of the follwlng tete*r £ilmmt r f^m 9 108 

turfint, tm&Qvm, teioot, plwitio> iJM^uMd, ftall fatfiidn^# 
GWi^i goodg, blw^j^fi £lnirt^ig # TOtottizatiOT, SCTeen 
printing, »3J^ prin^g # &m£blm pz&m, eanforizliig; 
pMshrirtkr ^ator repellmti and fixe Mtardant, 



7* . peaign'the setting for a play, yake a nodel of it. 109 

, 7 • Pet a major part in a full-length play? or art a part \ 109 
in throe ^me-aot playai 
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7 8 Etesi^i tte ^st» fcr flvm dmmmmm in m plw tet 
' </ in & tiro before 1900 • s 4 * 

7" . Dikwfc a play. Carb r rd^i^ia # and stage it* ilia play 
imjst be 10 ©r nore iniraates ic^ig. 1 

7 Shotf Skill in (stage inakeup* % Hake \flp jfoursalf & a friaril 

as old nan or varan, an 3Mian f a ®lowri f or a resisted 
as diwtetiid* 

* ■ i " ** \> <■ 

Help mth V f ^-TyiiiW<pg. *»f soenery for me £ull*l^gth or 



7 Do tra short kitiart^ramt feataffiea tiiat could give 



either alam or with others for a troop roeting or aanp— 
fire. 

Write n ow-a^t play* It m»t take 8 minutes or mora to 
put on* It must have a nedii^^^patM # f QaiGirt r and 

« Design the Hating fbr a plltyi or handlfi the U^itiiig 
for a play under guidanoe, 

Explain the follo^ring: prosamiwij omtral or imi 
staging, spotHgSit, £loodlig(ht, £liM/:hi#aight r lew- 
Ught/seeni -paint, -'stage braae, cleats /stage owitf, 




7 Db a pantdfifflrps v that is picfaeehfcy yow aollnsaira , , 



15 KpE*? what ^ truck toiler Qtois, > * ^ 

15 Define the/ following teames APU # -bill of lading, camon 
caraier/ocsi^ Em, ; lo^rek, fijffyh vfteel, 

OS&D, LTL. i 
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thing* tea ysUt? ^aM ^/mstfpti* a$U2a ia iittitdrigTfc** 
m*M hmdl® tito ^siip^ W&ti ^m.^am m i plac» 
iny^ fciafc 

if^t"t3h^s sara used* Will tte- ifaipmani -si ijci* 

ftutoaA *ae ^U^^itt the liiigft^ must be 

if it its to arrive on "tlias* 1 ;„ 

Dd to foUiPidjigi ■ ■ ■' ■ \ 111 

a* Ld^t £iv# j^i «tah t^Jttki^ gmgmLm* Be- 
ecrtba etdh* . . , . - * 

b* with tfta aafte^ dii^fesaf ctr &£kwr wpar-. 
vlaor about th^ £#s^iis«eitfi fx* bwic&^-g 
p^gggisnal teudk dteiv*^, 

OatdLiae tha gmaral MpffAisftriM of m< teiA «xwr/3tny. Da- 111 
scrifoa ^at aaA ^p^te^At tea* 

Visit a trade taraiinai anfi dp ttm -fbAtattfjigi . ' 111 

* ■ a* Oi^0£ tl» ws© of CTOTMi^Aw^fadiliti^s* 

iwi #MlMiRii m wwd» 9 tar a ei^patcher om^ 
t^^^mm^ti^^mA-^^^B^ hm ideal fcruaks 
six® oart^l^i a f 

b* QtmM witti the mkAmmm &p«teeri€ and tell 

imt to f§fe1»tt$£ itixa jJJii hrt* bwrt^J«ma am 
jbavrotiki^ ^ttt siaiAt^mftee is djtiM by the lV/ 
a^ray f and *shafc ^ertk dcme outride the OTRpmy, 

■* * . * ** 

a. Talk with « p»fasii«^l takk'dfciw dbaut 

safety* UMt iLm sft& ariWjig ndaa he foLLowa. 

ewsid tinm with a ^miimrian attA i^pjrfc*an what h# dws, 112 

. . . o - 

TteXi isboufc Job qp^rtraitias tog.m&mimeLmB* 112 

Nam £'i\*a dlfwiasaa c£ wxkt&lB t^r^;lf^.ibla to h\i!©£fl* 112 

D#2ifta bao^lyra # virion ^ anA pej^ita* BpU hew thiy 112 
sau©a di^a^' in animla* n*smb taw &immm of farm , 
untamto or pat* onOf^ bgf aktfu 

Show wltti ay«rtn^ the Btag^r of ti» lif« ^eleo of the 112 
ti<*» tog mtei, ^,,Usi#««ati-o£ tha jpig« /. - s 

JteJw a Ghorfc ^w*riJ!ig to« no«fial fcssdy toapOTatawa, heart 112 
«rk ms^&bim xettits of to hcaefre, «*? f pig, aheap, 
dog and oat... 

fell *wfc vMaKdn.iqf ^lndt^ tMmx than dtmot ttaat- 112 
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IteU Uia noma! poature or attitude, motion or action 
of thjpee f^am animals and two pet animals. 1 

Prepare a ppgmn of 'aniinal' health irmxitenanoe fer two- 
fanti animals and !m household pet* Q^jhasize adeqiiata 
Homing, feeding, waterlog, ^eamdsa, rod gxxxnd ng care, 
if required. Give the kinds^af food eadi roads, 

Make a stfMnatie doming of the follriwtag body systems; 
label tiie parts; and mzplMm the firction of each parti 

(a) respiratory; (b) digestive; (c) skeletal; 

(d) circulatory. / - ' . 

TOll the iiiportanae of j^oper nutrition in faaam anirals 
and pets* , / ■ 

(a) Ifake a drying showing the water cycle, 

Cb) * Jctoitify types of clouds* TmlX the differ®ioes 
^ between than. 

(c) 35311 the difference between drizzle , rain , f reezing 
k ' rain, sleet, hail, aixLsnow> 

(b) Stake a daily v^ttiBr-dhart Jot a month showing: 
. (1) or boit in the itr>rning- (2) Wind di-< 

rectlcxi, tenperataire^ kinds of clouds, ai^ preci- 
pitation at the mm tisoe eajrfi day, 

(c) Oil the ^art# list tine wiathar tommatm from radio 
or tele^siooi at tiid sots tiro each day* List how , 
titte wee. ier really turned out, . rf Ctount''the v tiiii3S fore- 
oast and what really happened wte the iMi, 

* t M 

1* ' * - 

Eiad out about Ute climate *?here you live. Veil how it 
ijifluifcges business, fanning/ clothing, transportaticn, 
housing, atod recreation. 

Tell vAiat meteorology Is* Visit a weather station. Ex- 
plain how dbservatiens are tauten Describe the follow* 
"ii^g instalments s - wind vane, anaronetar, barometer # 
thernorBter, hygrometer, rain gauge. - , 

Bead a weather map. Describe the. meaning of the symbols 
used* * 

(a) BMW a cross seoticx* of tiie ataBSpherei Show its 
three nmin l^ers* ^ 

(b) Describe hurricanes, tornadoes f ^clones 5 ) squall 
lines y md blizzards. Tell ttye differences between 

- than* K 

(q) Estimate the wind speed and direction by seeing how 
these affect trees, flags, etc, 

IteH about job qpfortinilties in woodwork* 

Garry out a project in woodwork. 




. .... j 

APPENDIX 

THE FIFTEEN O CCUP ATIONAL CLUSTERS 
. - " OF THE U. S, fi'FFI C ^ OF EDUCATION , 
- ' v jftND SAMPL E Op JOBS INjEACH 

' ••. ' ( ..." " . 

The fifteen occupational clusters represent the^entjre world 
if work around whlfeh career education might be developed, at 
suggeited by the United States Office of Education, 
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THE FIFTEEN OCCUPATIONAL CLUSTERS 
OF THE U, S, OFFICE ^F EDUCATION % 
AND A SAMPLING OF JOBS IN EACH 



Aorl -Business '& Natural Resources 



Cruiser (Forestry) * 
Hatchery Worker (Fishery) 
Sanitary .Erigineer 
Range Manger 
dlrnpg round' Caretaker 
Fish & Game Warden 
forest Fire Guard 
Dairy Tester 
Nursery Worker . • ) 
Produce Grower 



Business & Office 

Accountant , 
Computer Program* r 
Genera 1 Of f 1 ce C 1 erk 
Typist ; . , ^ 
Office Manager 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Receptionist 
Stock Clerk 
Estimator 



irimuh 
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Communl cations & Media 

Communications Engineer 
Sound Technician 
Newspaper Reporter 
Radio Operator 

Air Traffic Control Special 1st 
Radio-TV Announcer 
Offset Press Worker 

Construction i 

Heavy Equipment Operator 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Bricklayer - Stonemason 
Insulation Worker 
Ironworker ;•■ 
Painter . i • ' 
Plupber - Pipe Fitter 
Dry-waTl Installer 
Glazier 



D 



Health ' 

Dental Hyglenist 
Optician 

Hospital Administrator 
Nurse - Licensed Practical 
Psychiatric Aide 8 i 

Surgical .Technician 
Orthopedic Cast Specialist „ 
Nuclear Medical Technologist 
Dietician ^ - 
Sanitarian 

Environment' , 

- - - 1 

Soil Censervatienjst 
Industnial, Waste Inspector 
Water Treatment Plant Operator 
Forest Fire Fighter ■ 
Air Control Specialist 
, Air Analyst 
Smoke Tester , , 

Industrial Health Engineer 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Museum Technician 
Journalist - Author 
Librarian * Historian 
Minister - Philosopher 
Jeacher 
Urban Planner 
Lawyer «* Judge 
Anthropologist 
" Piano Tuner 
Musician- Artist 



Hpmemaklnq and Consumer Edjigatlon 

Home E&nemlst , 
Budget 'wnsultant 
Child Care Assistant 
Salesperson (Textiles) 
Salesperson, ( Children's toys) 
Interior Decorator 
Dressmaker - Tailor 
Foster Parent 

Food Service Representative 
Home Service Representative 
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Hospitality & Recreation 

Hunting a Fishing Guide # # 
Playground Supervisor 
Park Ranger » | 

Hobby/Sport Shop-Employee/owner 
Recreation Facility Attendant 
Recreatlonfl Therapist j 
Host/Hostess - Restaurant 
Travel Counselor 
Sports Instructor 
JCemmunlty Center Director 

Manufacturing 

Machinist 
Assembler 

Manufacturer's Service Representa- 
tive 

Automated Equipment Engineer- 
* Technician 
Sheetmetal Worker 
Research Mechanic 
Tool & Die Makdr 
Machine Operator 
Director, Quality Control 
Marketing Researcher 

Marine Science 

Chemlca.l.O'ceanographer <r ' 

Marine Photographer 

Marine Biologist 

Ocearographlc Engineer 

Marine Meterologlst 

Diver's Helper 

Ocean Floor Cartographer 

Laboratory Assistant / 

Researcher * 7 

Fish Hatchery Superintendent / 

Marketing & Distribution ./, • 

Buyer • / 
Salesperson 
Fashion Coordinator 
Service Center Manager 
Manager - Restaurant 
Manager - Hotel 
Warehouse Worker 
Driver - Salesperson « 
Wholesaler 



Personal Services 

Make-up Specialist 

Cosmetologist 

Halrcutter 

Housekeeper - Home 

Walter/Waitref 

B^T-Captaln 

Hospital Attendant , 

Dry Cleaning a Laundry Worker 

Reducing Salon Attendant 

Embalmer 

Public Services 

Highway Patrol Officer 
* Bailiff, 
Fire Fighter 
City Manager 

Public Utility - Customer Service 

Representative 
Mall Carrier 
Meter Reader 
Social Worker 
^ Employment Interviewer 
Building Inspector 

Transportation 

Traffic, Rate, & Transportation 
Clerks 

Heavy -Ijruck Driver 

Ticket Agent 
I pilot, Engineer, Bus Driver, 
' Ship Captain 

Warehouse Traffic Director 

Railway Express Agent 

Crating & Moving Estimator 

Port Traffic Manager 

Automobile Mechanic .' 

Schedule Analyst 



r * . • • * 
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SllK^Kt* need to be '.qtwe «f c&neer opportunities in th$i ( r .communities. 

GOAL ' . 

To expose students to a variety ef \caneeK opportunities and allow them : * 
to ^iscuis the$e opportunities with professionals i/i various fields,* 1 ^ ^ 
CAREER SEMINAR \ 

An Individual from the community makes a preseiitatlon to students y 

interested In careers associated with the speaker's occupation. Any number 

/ ■■■ " ■ * 

of fields of interest may be covered by any -number of speakers at a gafeer 

Seminar. - A year J s program may Include several Career Seminars^ * \ 1 * 

PROGRAM 

* • * 

to high schools by presentlno. on school tlw /Information about occupations 
to interested students. The career program is presented 1n an assembly or 
classroom setting by a specialist in his or her profession. Resource people 
have considerable expertise in the particular area^ selected and are contacted, 
recruited, end briefed well in advance, The resource person is given an out- 

w 

line which indicates basic facts that students need to know. The resource 
speaker will also be briefed on .information specifically requested by school 
personnel* Primarily this helps to familiarize the resource people with the 
type of young people with whom they will be communicating, and gives them a 
start in organising thai representations. 

An opportunity is made available at the end of each program for young 
people to become members of the nearest special Interest post of their choice, 
or to express interest 1n establishing a new one, 

1 
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, , S^w4^«bs need to be |W&ne of .caneer opportunities in thsisr conmunltles. 
GOAL 

To expose students to a variety pf mm%r( opportunities and allow them * 
to #1$eusf the$e opportunities with professionals i/i various fields,, )^ ^ 
CAREER SEMINAR \ 

An individual from the community makes a presentation to students 
interested in careers associated with the speaker's occupation. Any number 
of f1e]r*s of interest may be covered by any number of speakers at a Career 
Seminar. - A year J $ program may Include several Career Seminars^ * \ 1 * 
PROGRAM 

* Thft rvftl^i*nt« fs^a** Carr"**T^r* fl**v>«i*»m u ^4^f»* r^*»a*av* a in+ov*P<t > py p 1 pff 

* • * 

to high schools by prestntlno. on school tl^ /information about occupations 
to interested students. The career program is presented in an assembly or 
classroom setting by a specialist in his or her profession. Resource people 
have considerable expertise in the particular area^ selected and are contacted, 
recruited, and briefed well in advance, The resource person is given an out- 

w 

line which indicates basic facts that students need to know. The resource 
speaker will also be briefed on information specifically Requested by school 
personnel* Primarily this helps to familiarize the resource people with the 
type of young people with whom they will be communicating, and gives them a 
start in organising thai representations. 

An opportunity is made available at the end of each program for young 
people to become members of the nearest special Interest post of their choice, 
or to express Interest 1n establishing a new one, 

i 




PART ICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS 

Three groups combine resources to produce a Career Seminar program, 
They are: 1) Exploring BSA; 2) High School (s); and 3) community represen 
tatives. The primary role of Exploring BSA is to facilitate the linkage 
between com* ;ifty representatives and schools. High School personnel provfd 
the facilities, school time, and interasted students. Community representat 
contribute time and Information for the career presentation, 

• 1 



f' 
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POTENTIAL BENEFITS 



, One major goal of the Career Seminar 1s to provide an opportunity for 

community participants benefit as wall. 

Some, of the benefits of the Career Seminar Program Include : 

1, Tha Exploring program makis contact with potential members, 

2, The Exploring program can act as a catalyst between the schools 
and the dommunlty, 

3, Exploring iKecutlves and school personnel have the opportunity 
to establish working relationships with one another, 

4, Students are helped to discover relationships between what they 
read 1n text books and what occurs In the real world, 

5, School personnel are put in touch with workers In fields of interest 
to students, 

6 S School? career education programs are enhanced through organisational 
efforts of the EKploHng program, 

7. Students receive first hand information from resource people In 
the students 1 Interest area, 

8, Community receives Interest and attention from youth, 
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Activities involved in producing a Career Seminar may be d1v1ded4jrto 
four -phases. These prases are; GROUND WORK, BEFORE, DURING, and FOLLOW UP, 
Activities for the GROUND WORK phase Include; 

1. Select participating school, 

2. Make forma] inquiry to school personnel re; 

, © willingness to participate; 

© availability of facilities;, 
§ insurance requirements, ' 

3. Determine which careers will be presented at the Career Seminar, 
There are many good ways to do this, Attitudes and levels of 

sophistication In the areas of Career Education and Exploring will vary from 
school to school . It is up to you to select or devise the manner most suited 
to your situation. Scmrf. examples are as follows; 

* f 

a, Classroom Based Model L 

Individual teachers plan units and^request, via the guidance 
department* resource people for specif led^ftiSs-. Requests are 
made a minimum of 6 weeks In advance and are sent to the 
Exploring division which in turn honors those requests with 
confirmations,- The individual classroom hears the resource 
person and is able through the counselor and teacher to arrange 
an on-site visit, This method allows considSrable amount of 
faculty input, 

b. Guidance Department Based Model 

Career resource alde'confers with the guidance department in 
determining the career interest areas as indicated by the caree 
interest survey. 



Each dtpartmint laltcts career Intarast areas to focus upon* 
Each dtp#rtnwn| hsad Is responsible for Input frern students and 

faculty. 

d. Exploring Student Conylttat Based Model 

The Ej§^or1rjg student committed and the dean of students decides 
Upon the career speakers based on the career Interest survey, 

* Career Ipterest Survey Pasa'd Jtedel 

The Scout Executive approaches school contact person (perhaps a 

< .guidance counsaloff Career Center administrator' or teacher who 

Is interested In elthti 1 Scouting or Career, Education,), Once ■ 

feasibility and interest an established, the Career Survey Is 

administered and, .based qn --student response, the Scout Executive 

locates and Intereits community resource people to speak to 

students during a Career 1 iptlnar, / , , 

,\ . / 

4, Match selected careers with an ilreidy exlatlng poit, or proceed 

to the list of activities for BEFORE the Career Seminar takes places. 
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Activities BEFORE the Career Seminar includer 

1, Make contact with professionals in itleeted areas (this could be done 
through Rotary f ChambGrof CGmmsrce or Individual contacts), 

2, Ask company to provide volunteer participants for Career Seminar, 

3, Brief participants (see Appendix A), 4 

k 4, Sea that school schedules time and^rooiii for seminar, sets up class 
f release procedures * hall passes , attendance check, etc* 

5, See that school publleiies seminar (student paper, bulletin board, etc.) * 

All publicity should Indicate that the Career Seminar 1s being run 1;. 

/ 

collaboration with Exploring, BSA and the (name) School District 

& . .. •. • 

6, Invite counselors, advisors, and other school personnel with interest in 
Career Education tip attend * 

7, jSend confirmation letters to school ^taff, to resource people and to 

\ , 

others where appropriate* (See Appendix B.) 

0 " . . 

. ■ ■ . - - r 

If studenjt Interejfc in the career area warrants a more In depth examination 

of the career, you need to insider establishment of an Explorer Post, ^In 

preparing for this possibility you should- 

1, Ask if company Is willing to sponsor an Explorer post/ Explain what ^ 
this involves, 

2, Arrange a follow-up activity, a hands-on experience or field trip 
If appropriate* 

f- , * * 

' . 
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FOLLOW-UP activities include: 

1, Return speaker to his/her place of work. 

2, School personnel * BSA persuijne] and students might evaluate 
seminar In a slnjple questionnaire, (See Appendix G) 

% I * r ft 

3, Send written thank-you's where appropriate, (See Appendix B) 

4, If a new post 1s tp be organized after the Career Seminar s see the 
following publications for Informatloni 

Post Action Ideas Book; * 
Exploring Advl tors' Guide; 
Exploring Te chniq ues i 

f rn.i|.«Li I I ii| iiimi i| imii\ "imTi ilniin ijl ipMifi iTfli ji W i~ ill 

and other Explorer/Leader Deyelopinent Materials* 

5, Carry out organizational Explorer Post meeting with interested students. 
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Additional Hints t 

1, Don't make promises that cannot be fulfilled, 

2, Exploring should not be ,! so]d !t cu. Ihe seminar. The focus shuuld be un 
the careers . ^ 1 . , 

3, The same seminar topic m^y be conducted in a second school on the same clay, 
4> If several careers are covered in a school year *of seminars (or on a given 

day) ? students can select n x 11 'number, to attend so that each ;student has. the 
opportunity to attend some, 
5, Seminar can serve two^nctions^ 

a) be purely a service to students; 

b) be a medfum by which BSA Identifies potential members . 

0. The Career Seminar can serve m a recruiting means for BSA especially in 

schools where privacy laws prevent doing a career Interest survey, 
7. Career Seminars can serve as an alternative to Exploring. 1 s "First Nighter." 
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PACKAQE FOR RESOURCE PEOPLE 
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You are about to play an Important part in the career planning of young people 
What should you say in order to be of the most help tb them? Whatever you say 
will be accepted as an important source of Information, Whatever you say will 
be a form of guidance* 



Guidance is the attitude you present which will help the students 
1, to understand themselves, 

2* to make the most of their capacities* Interests and other qualities, 

3* to adjust themselves satisfactorily to the vkrted situations 
within the total environment* 

4, to develop their ability to make wise dec1s1ensi and to solve 
problems Independently* 

* v 

5- to make their own unique contrlbutfons to society to the fullest 
possible extent. 



nc;^ ARE SOME wJQSESTIQNS FOR YOU AS. A RESOURCE PERSON 



DO 

1, DO keep in mind the age ? nature* arid Interest of the student to 
iom you are talking. 



2* DO set an Informal ? comfortable tone for the program, v 

3, DO begin with general remarks on nature and relative Importance of the job 

4, DO recognlie that the job Information you ar^ giving ts only one step 
In helping make a career choice. . / ■ 

5* DO be prepared with the job facts and current Information - particularly 
local Information. / 

6, DO be objective* honest # and realistic In describing your job - give facts 
or state opinions as such. 

7, DO use films and other visual aids or devices If brief and pertinent, 

8, DO give students a. chance to participate - they learn by doing. After 

a 25-30 minute talk, allpv^ 15 minutes or more for questions and answers, 



DON'T 

1, D0N f T overload your material with detailed facts and figures, 

2, DON'T oversell your job, 

3, DON'T try to recruit. 



4, DflN'T deliberately discourage consideration of the field, 

5, DON'T dwell on your personal biography and job success, 

6, DON'T try to advise individual students onNthelr personal qualifications. 
Only trained guidance counselors have the kind of expertise and personal 
data needed for counsel tng Individual students, » 
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CHECKLIST OF BASIC FACTS AND IN FORMATION 



A, Ab out the Jo§ : . 

1. General naturejof the work and its importance. 

2. Job Duties - typical work day*,son^ Individual operations oh the job, • 

3. Equipment, tools or materlals^used, 

4* Relation to other jobs - beginner, jobs leading to this one, jobs to 
which one can be promoted, related jobs In other Industries, 

5. Earnings - beginning salary range, average salary after five years, 
hourly or weekly rates i fees il \ 

6* Hours and worklngr conditions A overtime, seasonality, qb^qt night, 
vacation provisions, sick leave, and security prQvlslonSii^fk 
locations (Inside, outside, hot, dusty, etc,), union representatl on, , 

7, Prestige and social values ; 

8, Advantages and disadvantages of the work. 

9, Other facts. ■ < 



About the Job RequlreTOntsj 3 

1. Personal qualifications - sex, age, physical demands, special 
abilities and Interests* 

2. Training and education required - minimum level of schooling - where? 
cost? length? School courses that apply, special training on-the-job, 

3. Licensing or other legal requirements, special tests or examinations. 

4. Union or professional affiliations. 
.5. Other ( facts. • 



C, About Trends or Opportunities : 

1. Total number In occupation - number young workers age 18* 

2* Need for workers - under or over supply and explain. 

3. Transfer and promotion opportunities to related fields. 

4. Number of new entry each year* 

5. Local opportunities - what does job mean in local terms? 

6. Provision In occupation for Women and minorities. 

7. Types of local emplbyment, pay rates, number of workers? Trends. 

8. Other facts, 

B. About further Information ; 

* ■ * 

1. Useful sources of detailed information. 

2. Bibliography of references, 

3. Available literature on job. 

4. Local persons who might be willing to talk to students interested In 
field, 

5. Other facts, 
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HERE ARE SOME QUESTIONS INTERESTED STUDENTS MI GHT A SK: 



1, What does a person do In this job? What 1s a typical day's work? For 
example, what was the first thing you did when you came to work this 
morning? What did you do next? Other things that you do on this kind 

of job? ■ . 

2, What parts of your job do you like best? What do other people in* the 
occupation say they like about it? 

3, What parts of your job do you like least? What do other pe: 
dislike? Why do people quit? 

4, What are the absolute minimum qualifications for getting a beglru^f's job 
1n this occupation? What other qualifications are necessary foPadvance- 
rnent? What others art desirable? 

5* What kind of training Is necessary for this kind of job? Where are some 
of the better places to get it? How long doe 1 * It take? How much does 
it cost? 

6* What is the usual range of beginning salaries? What are the average 
earnings annually after five years? After ten? 

7, What are the usual hours of work? Is overtime or night work required? 

8, What are the working conditions like? Is the work done In surroundings 
which are comfortable or uncomfortable? Pleasant or unpleasant? 

9, Is the job steady or seasonal? Is there danger of prolonged unemployment 
during economic depressions? , Does the worker becomi more, or less 
valuable as he grows older? 

10- How did you get your job? How could we get one like It? , 

11. How can I get more information about this Job? From printed materials 
trade journals, etc*? From what other qualified people? 



Any questions you may have related to your program, should be directed to; 
Exploring Executive; 



The Local Scout Council , Exploring Division 
Telephone: 
Address: 



* < u 
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CONFIRMATION LETTER TO ^SOURCE PEOPLE 



Thank v/nti for aqrfM?1na to partieloate 1r» our Exploring Career Seminars* 
The enclosed Information may be of some help In your presentation. 

The program 1s scheduled at (High School *s name and address) 

on (date) from __{%im ) When you arrive at the 

high school, contact ((luldjincts Counselor or Teacher) 

I am sure that your knowledfe of the (q areer field ) 

field will be of great help to the students. 

Thank you for your time and effort, If you have, any questions * please 

.1 

call me (number of local Scout office) , 

Sincerely, 

(name) 

Exploring Executive 
(address; 

Enclosure! (Itera from Appendix A) 
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\ -\ CONFIRMATION LETTER TO SCHOOL STAFF 

Dear Counselor (or teacher,- principal.. Career Education specialist; etc, ) : 
This is to confirm our plans for producing al Career Seminar at 

; , H igh School* The Career Senynar will take place at 

room j from j - time The speaker(s) will present 

informa^on on thefollowtng toplc(s): f 

^ -^^^.^.-„__ -_ 1 ^ _ ' - — - - - -— - ' 

In order to publiclie this event* please inform students of the date* 
time, place, and topic* In addition; students need to know the name of the 
person they should contact If they are interested In attending* All publicity 

should indicate that the Career Seminar Is being produced in collaboration 

It =.i f ... 

with Exploring/BSA and the School District* 

Sincerely 5 

Exploring Executive 

Address 

Telephone 



THANK YOU LETTER TO SPEAKER , v . 

Thanks very much for the ^presentation you made, You gave the students 
a good Idea of what your job erttails and of the variety of career opportunities 
available In the field, , 

I am sure you put aside pressing and significant concerns to spend the 
morning (afternoon) with us s and we appreciate your time and help in responding 
to our request* 

Sincerely 3 
Scout Executivi 



/ 
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APPENDIX C 
FEEDBACK 
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L/SCOi/FING PERSONNEL 




Company 
Speaker 
GareerCs^ Discussed 



Please answer the following questions- /■. 

' ' , / ' " • / 

1, What were some of p^e things stydep^s learned from this speaker** 



/ 



/ 



2, What Information about the career area was not covered to your satisfaction? 



3, 'Did he/she use any audio-visual equipment or props? 



4, Because of this presfntationj do you thlni 
Ideas about their future? ' 

Explain: 



ny of the students 



have new 
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STUDENT FEEDBACK 

Date & 



Company 

Speaker 

Career (s) Discussed.' 



Please answer the following questions; 

1, What were some of the things you learned from this speaker? 



2. What Information about the career area was not covered to your satisfaction? 



3. ,What did you like best about the presentation? 



4, Because of this presentation » do you have hew Ideas about your future? 
Explains. 



sT Would you be interested in exploring this career area further? 



Activities that occur DURING the Career Seminar Include: 

1, As pre-arranged , either BSA person or school CE person will pick up the 
Career Seminar speaker(s), bring him/her to school and show them the 
room In which the seminar will take place. 

2, If speaker Is from an existing post, an Explor§r of that post who -1s 
also a fflember of the school student body could speak to students at the 
seminar describing activities of the post, 

3, A school guidance counselor may want to record parti ctpatf on In the 
seminar In students 1 cumulatlvfe files/ . ' 

f 

4, Announce arrangements (1f any) for those Interested In exploring qther 
(related) career areas* 

5, Ask students If they are Interested in joining an Explorer Post In the 
career areav If response justifies establishment of a posti announce 
arrangements for follow-up activity. 
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w jTl B L I 0 GRAPH Y , 

'This materia .1 was adapted from! 
1) Notes from Audrey, dough 

2} Explo ring Career, Greater New York Councils, B.S.A., 25 West 43rd Street, 
' r.i N, Y, , 10036, Exploring Division, 

3) in School Program , Viking Council, B.S.A., 5300 Glenwood Ave,, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota 53422, 'Exploring Divisions I 

4) * A Conversation with Steve Lavelle .Sequoia Council B.S.A, , 1095 N Van Ness 

Fresno* California 93728, - 



